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“The complaint department is closed!" A phrase often 
used during Komotion's formative stages. A rejoinder to 
anyone who, in effect, was saying — "I don't like this, 
why doesn't someone do something about it?" Our point 
of departure was, "We don't like this, therefore we have 
to do something about it." Sniveling and groveling are 
complementary strands in the fabric of servifude. Be- 
moaning one's woes invests authority in those respon- 
sible for creating them, reinforcing belief in the ancient 
credo of the oppressor; "thus it is and thus it has always 
been..." To act, and to call on others to act, embodies the 
conviction that something else, something better is 
possible. It is to take responsibility upon oneself and 
one's fellows for the transformation of situations and 
relationships. It is to delegitimate the authority of insti- 
tutions and their representatives. It is to imagine beyond 
the limits set by "official" public discourse. Such was our 
attitude, felt more than stated, when we began. 

Early on a sign hung prominently in our hallway declar- 
ing: "If you wanf more information, ask. If you want to 
support us, contribute. If you're not interested, leave." 

This issue, then, is an attempt at capturing glimpses, 
refracted images, of what happened over the course of 
the ten years that followed. Experience, of course. It is 
also an attempt to situate all that in the context of events 
and debates as they are unfolding now. Not so much a 
history with a closed beginning and ending as a contri- 
bution to a strategy for continuing to struggle. 

The shutdown of our public performance space has been 
a severe blow. The reasons we undertook the project in the 
first place are as pressing as ever. This makes it doubly hard 
to accept that we may be forced fo abandon the operation 
at 2779 16th Street just as we are commemorating the 
tenth year of its existence. But as the contents of fhis 
magazine should amply demonstrate, the imaginations 
of many have been fired by these efforts and they are not 
going to be extinguished by a change of venue. Indeed, 
fhe challenge before us now is not simply to find another 
space. It is to reaffirm that initial impetus to create 
solutions through collective action and to reject the 
cynicism and despair that permeate society. In the words 
of Big Jim, "When did I lose? I don't remember giving up!" 

Thanks to Claude and Sally Allemang for use of their 
photographs; Freddie Baer is responsible for fhe design 
and layout of this zine. 
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Defining Moments 

Saturday night. A storefront on the corner of Valencia 
and 21st. At street level old stag movies flicker across 
a wall. Sculptures made of wire, rubber tubing and 
metallic fabric stare menacingly from odd angles in 
the room. In the basement, the band is cranking up. 
Behind the stage, three feet from the musicians, a 
crew feverishly tries to install toilets, hack-sawing 
through sewer lines and running PVC pipe. A crowd 
of a couple hundred had been lined up outside for an 
hour waiting for the work to be done. Now they rush 
into the basement where globules of condensing 
moisture are falling from the ceiling; so many bodies, 
so much heat. Music charges out over the writhing 
mass from a pair of speakers suspended precariously 
only hours before. The bass player is wearing a three 
piece suit. The crew is carrying plastic bags full of shit 
from the severed sewer line upstairs through the 
partying throng out to the street to be deposited god 
knows where. A woman in the crowd grabs the mike 
from the lead singer to decry the anti-zionist lyrics he 
has just sung. She hurls a barely comprehensible 
defense of the state of Israel into a crowd rapidly 
entering a state of intoxication. Another song. Just as 
it ends someone yells out that the cops have arrived. 
But all they do is confiscate the blue movies and 
leave. The toilets somehow, miraculously, function 
— leaking suspiciously. Crouched in a dimly lit cor- 
ner, passing headphones back and forth, watching 
the meters on a decrepit tape deck like they were 
depth gauges on a sinking submarine, two engineers 
record the entire event. The band plays on. No one 
remembers how it ends. 

Opening night at the Offensive, predecessor of 
Komotion. It ran sporadically — spasmodically — for 
the next six months. Police raids and mass arrests 


eventually took their toll. Events careened wildly 
between grand multi-media extravaganzas involving 
theater, film, dance and music and straight-ahead 
punk rock shows. The organizers were a loose group- 
ing of individuals from numerous countries, differ- 
ent artistic interests and, ultimately, conflicting agen- 
das. But what nova'd into being at 998 Valencia had 
a character that would not die. 

And it's always something to do with the plumbing! 
It's always something to do with basements! 

A few years have passed and we're downstairs launch- 
ing Komotion, literally underground where an old 
river still runs. Pumps are required to keep the water 
level below the concrete floor. The music is blaring, 
smoke is so thick that you can't see five feet in front 
of you, a long haired, bearded character is parading 
through the crowd with a picket sign reading: "The 
End Is Near!," when someone notices the water level 
is rising. The crew (there's always a crew!) runs fever- 
ishly through the building to find out why the pumps 
have stopped. It is eventually discovered that the 
power consumed by the PA, the lights and the various 
appliances at the bar have blown a fuse that controls 
the electricity to the pumps. What to do? Start bail- 
ing!!! Of course, the party continues, revelers oblivi- 
ous to the fact that some among them are now 
carrying buckets of water out to the street. 

The experience proves useful when a year later the 
building's new owner gets nasty. His power play 
anticipated, we assemble members of the various 
bands rehearsing at the space and make a midnight 
evacuation. We escape with all our equipment and 
the red velvet stage curtains that hang, to this day, at 
Komotion's present location. The landlord doesn't 
know about the pumps and has vindictively turned 
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off the electricity to the building. We get out in time. 
He comes in the next day to three feet of water and 
massive damage to all the interior walls in the space! 

Meanwhile, a group of people had coagulated into an 
organization. The Looters had gotten signed to a 
major label and a year of increasingly exciting shows 
convinced us we had to get a bigger and better 
Komotion going. Shortly after our eviction from 
2451 Harrison, we found 2779 16th Street and have 
been there ever since. Once, a sign in our storefront 
window shouted, "No Turning Back!" We never have. 
But as the years behind us grow in number, voices of 
experience sing out from our collective past demand- 
ing that we listen. Not just memories. But codes. 
Bonds. Nourishment. Ten years. 

Komotion started in 1986. It's 1996. Damn! 

The project always sought to transform. Music a 
weapon and a balm, a tool and a sacrament, a de- 
stroyer and creator of possibility. To invoke center in 
a centerless cosmos. A time after apocalypse when the 
Universe is just an idea no bigger than the brains that 
think it. Where what is real is experienced, compre- 
hended, even, but never categorized. How to do what 
we cannot explain. Why an action matters. Who 
actually cares. Now. 

We had learned the necessity of space. There is no 
sound in utopia. But our little building, formerly 
Bradley Enterprises, an electric motor fabricator, did 
not confine our imagination. Rather it incubated it 
like a greenhouse. Where we were was always any- 
where we could think of, had come in contact with, 
knew somebody from or wanted to go. The local? 
Planet Earth! Four walls, a roof, electricity, running 
water — all we needed to bring people together, to 
celebrate life and battle. Anywhere we happened to 
find ourselves we would be making a Komotion. 

The place is packed. The Looters are on stage, the 
people are dancing, everyone's drenched in sweat 
and water starts coming up through a drain right in 
the middle of the entry way to the big room. People 
squeeze in and out trying to sidestep the growing 
puddle. Mops and buckets prove ineffective. The 
sewer line is backing up! It wouldn't be Komotion 
without calamity (usually of the most basic kind . . . ) 
Nothing stops the party which is inaugurating our 
new digs and only next day does the landlord get the 
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Almost 500 shows, events, concerts, readings, spec- 
tacles have been held at Komotion. Many of the 
performers listed blow have performed many times, 
some only once. We apologize to anyone whose 
name should have been included but was not. It's 
been a long time, and there are gaps in our records. We 
wish to express our deepest gratitude to all whose 
creative energies have contributed over the years. 
Each of you and all of you are part of making the 
impossible happen. 


2wo Dominatorz 
3-D Jesus 

848 Divisadero Collective 
99 

99Hooker 
A Subtle Plague 
Adam Cornford 
Adrian Schafgans 
Akal Fillinger 
Albina 

Alejandro Murguia 
Allen Kaufman 
Alphonso Texidor 
Amanda Goldman 
Amazing Grace 
American English 
Amy Moon 
Ana Perla 
Anal Solvent 
Andrew Hayes 
Andy Diaz 

Angel Corpus Christ! 
Ann Dentel 
Anne Hill 
Anthony Bryant 
Anthony Vaughn 
Apgar Street Crew 
Ariel Vargas 
Arnold L.Z. 

Arnold O 

Artists Make Noise 
Arturo Galster 
Assassins of God 
Attaboy 
Avotcja 
Aztlan Nation 
B.J.Papa Express 
Badlam Covers 
Bagong Lumad 
Bakamono 
Bambi 'n' Lu Read 
Bana Witt 
Barbara Bennet* 

Barbara Manning 
Barbara Wire 
Beat Freaks 
Beat Girl 
Beat Happening 
Bedlam court 


Beecher 
Beef Church 
Beyond Race 
Big City Orchestra 
Bikini Kill 
Bill Langton 
Bill Quinn 
Bliss Blood 
Blister 
Blood Libel 
Bobby Castillo 
Bogamils 
BOMB 

Bone Cootes and the 
Living Wrecks 
Bongi Busiki 
Bonnie Kirkpatrick 
Bracket 
Brain 

Brian Alboch 

Brian Coburn 

Brontosaurus 

Broom 

Buckethead 

Caitlin Manning 

Callie Thomas 

Cameltoe 

Cantoamerica 

Cara deNada 

Carmaig DeForest 

Cartoon 

Cary Tennis 

Casual Italians 

Celeste Connor 

Cha'tima 

Chaira 

Change 

Chaos 

Charlie Hunter 
Charming Hostess 
Cheb i Sabbah 
Chester D. 

Cheval de Guerre 

Chris Brophy 

Chris Cobb 

Chris Coon 

Chuck Prophet 

Chumbawumba 

Church of the Subgenius 


Roto-Rooter people to unclog the line. So, literally 
slogging through mud, we're off to what is to become 
a nine year run at our present location. Included on 
the bill that night are spoken word performances, a 
flamenco ensemble and two bands. Standard fare 
over the years to come. 

Thousands of performers have crossed this stage rang- 
ing from Hip-Hop to metal, from jazz to Shona, from 
grand opera to Bhuto, from poetry to performance art. 
Always funky. Frequently unexpected. It is the combi- 
nation that is most startling and provocative. It is the 
dimension in which boundaries are not only crossed 
but are suspended out of time, rendered meaningless 
by the nature of the atmosphere of no fear. It is real. 
But nearly impossible to imagine. It is happening 
regulariy but is very difficult to predict. When the 
improbable becomes commonplace what becomes 
improbable is the commonplace. 

As we think back to the depth of feeling that catalyzed 
in such kinetic, discontinuous yet connected mo- 
ments — a strange snake — it is passion and attitude 
and hunger and laughter that come roiling up out of 
clouds of memory. No turning back, indeed. Yet we 
must not forget. Because Komotion has always been 
about remembering. Remembering that human be- 
ings are a plucky lot. How else could we have with- 
stood the horrors of millennia of oppression and 
despair? How else could music so joyous and full of 
life have emerged from suffering multitudes too des- 
perate to express themselves any other way? Crying 
out into the great, dark night fearful that what will 
return will be only an echo and not a reply. And then, 
and then — there it is . . . "I hear it, did you hear it, too? 
That's not the song we were singing. That's another 
song. It's getting closer. They're coming this way . . ." 

Suddenly, we are in the middle of it. People are 
calling and writing from all over the world wanting 
to play at Komotion. We are hearing from radio 
stations in cities all over North America that are 
playing the recordings we've made to commemorate 
the creative life bubbling up in and around us. Our 
tiny tribe of musicians, dancers, artists and friends 
has touched enough others of our kind that some- 
thing more than was ever conceived of is coming 
into being. We are no longer just throwing parties, 
creating spectacles, mounting benefits and barely 
paying the rent. Now we're running a full scale 
operation with regular shows, a magazine, art gallery. 
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recording studio — and barely paying the rent. What 
happened? 

When a real history of this endeavor is undertaken — 
and someday it must — many startling and illuminat- 
ing details will better answer that question. But what 
began as a place to rehearse, a place to perform and a 
place to hang out was transformed. What it took to 
get the Twelve Bass Players of Christmas on-stage or 
a hundred people swinging sound tubes together to 
the exhortations of Mondo Jim or to keep the place 
from burning down during a Crash Worship extrava- 
ganza — all of it recorded and enshrined in our DAT 
archive — was a kind of energy that flows from a wild 
river. Music calls forth its spirit and awakens the real 
imaginary in all who will participate. Cooperation 
toward some common goal channels its flow into 
social relations of a wholly different type than those 
that characterize this dog eat dog world. And the 
experience of this kind of event convinces everyone 
that so much more is possible. 

Of course, musicians and artists have "careers." Of 
course, performers of all kinds want a chance to 
perform. Of course, self interest motivates the most 
altruistic individual. And of course, there are plenty of 
assholes who want to exploit the good will of others. 
But somehow the very wackiness of our project tended 
to confuse and diffuse those who approached us 
seeking only to pursue their own narrow agendas. 
When managers or promoters would come to our 
general meetings there was no "Boss" with whom 
they could identify and schmooze. There was no 
profit motive they could seek to manipulate. There 
was little structure or procedure that would allow 
access to the "reigns of power." .At the same time, 
hundreds of organizations from Food Not Bombs to 
Seeds of Peace, from La Casa de Las Madres to B ACORR 
found themselves welcome and encouraged to pro- 
pose events that would both benefit their particular 
struggle and give focus to the performances that many 
artists and musicians wanted to do. This reflected the 
real concerns of members of the collective that had 
taken shape in the first couple years. But, more than 
that, it was based on the desire expressed by many 
artists to engage the world by forging direct links 
between their own creative work and that of activists. 

For a lot of us politics was about losing. Politics was 
about betrayal. Politics was about boring speeches by 
self appointed prognosticators who only called for 
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Citizen Pish 
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Delta O'Hare 

Funk Bible 
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Furious George 

Desperation Squad 

Fury 

devorah majors 

Fuzz Factor 

Diana trimble 

G. Bats 

Diet Tribe 

G.G.F.H. 

Disposable Heroe of 

Gecko 

Hiphoprisy 

George Cremaschi 

DJ Cutthroat 

Gerardo Navarro 

Dog Faced Hermans 

Gifthorse 

Dog Penis 

Gigs 

Dogtalk 

Gilli Smith 


change because they wanted to be in power. But 
struggle, resistance, purposewere (are) not only necessary 
components of the human condition but should be 
celebrated and shared; not properties to be obtained 
but processes which all are a part of and any can choose 
to contribute to. This meant that while we maintained 
a healthy skepticism about many of the particular 
positions taken by groups with whom we became 
involved we genuinely supported their efforts and 
made our place a haven for opposition of widely 
varying kinds. Thus, we could have a benefit for the 
Anti-War Informational Network featuring Sabot fol- 
lowed a week later by a benefit for Direct Action for 
Education featuring Dog Penis! (And then there was 
Nebuchadnezzar Pez Dispenser in a benefit for nothing 
in particular . . . ) About five years into it we discovered 
that almost two thirds of our events were benefits. This 
was not a result of any plan but it did represent the kind 
of community that was coming into being. 

A community born of crisis. And crisis never loos- 
ened its grip. Every night we opened our doors we 
knew might be our last. If poverty did not grind us 
into dust the police might smash us into fragments. 
Most of us brought to Komotion a degree of contempt 
for poseurs and the false bravado so common in 
popular culture. But after years under siege we could 
only manage sardonic laughter at the antics of certain 
"anarchist" punks and wanna be radicals. Not be- 
cause we thought ourselves so special, quite the 
contrary, but because we were dealing, continuously, 
daily, with the forces of oppression and we intended 
to survive — not go down in a "blaze of glory." The 
Temporary Autonomous Zone concept is great. But 
this particular zone was becoming more permanent 
than temporary; hell, it was home to dozens of people 
and projects. We needed this place to continue. If this 
was a conceptual art piece it was of a wholly different 
magnitude than a one night installation to be viewed 
once and dismantled. 

Then it happened. A benefit for our sister space in 
Berkeley, the Gilman Street Project, turned ugly when 
some members of the over-capacity crowd decided to 
act out their childhood fantasies, pulling the fire 
alarm on the corner and calling 911 from a nearby 
phone booth. Of course, the cops responded with 
their usual zeal sending a small army to deal with 
America's Youth. The show was stopped and a near 
riot ensued as the police herded the crowd into the 
street and threatened everyone with arrest. What 
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would have been an intense but manageable situation 
was turned into real trouble by a couple of idiots and 
their like minded counterparts in the SFPD. It didn't 
end there, either. The next business day we received a 
message from the permits officer at the Mission Sta- 
tion insisting on inspecting the facility and making 
dire threats about our liability and the repercussions 
of any attempt to continue our operation. She even 
suggested that rehearsing might be illegal! 

The fallout from this bombshell was immediate and 
far-reaching. On the one hand it generated wide- 
spread and enthusiastic support from many quarters. 
On the other, it put us in a real bind. Arts organiza- 
tions, neighborhood groups and influential indi- 
viduals came forward with letters of support and calls 
to the permits officer. Gilman Street actually donated 
money to us to help defray our expenses fighting this 
thing. And the many people actively involved with 
Komotion rallied together to work on and carry out a 
strategy for survival. But there could be no mistaking 
the change this brought about. 

First of all, we were determined not to give up. 
Second, we had to deal with the legal ramifications 
and find a way to make it look like we were legit. 
Third, we had to figure out what had brought this 
down on us at this particular time. Was it simply 
inevitable? Was it a product of our "success" and the 
attendant notoriety? Was it a particular kind of crowd 
for particular bands? Finally, we had to address the 
real concerns of those among us who had put an 
enormous amount of time, energy, money and soul 
into Komotion and really had something to lose. The 
meetings were large and tumultuous. Resolution was 
never final or complete but w’e did decide on a course 
of action. This involved becoming officially non- 
profit, with all the bureaucratic bullshit that entails, 
and more carefully evaluating the shows we would 
attempt to stage. We all knev>^ that there was no 
escaping the watchful eye of the authorities. We all 
knew that the tension we'd endured at every show 
since the beginning was going to increase. 

Then calm. Busy. But calm. We sailed into the next 
year with less and less trepidation as event after event 
went well. The cops cruised by with decreasing fre- 
quency, finally not even bothering to shine their 
lights into the doorway. Oh, the Fire Marshals visited 
every once and awhile. But we were able to divert 
them because there were rarely enough people in the 
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Girls of Fuzz 

John Logludici 

Glorious Clittorious 

John Palme 

Goo Bonnet 

John S. Hall 

Gravity 

John Trudell 

Green Day 

John Zaro 

Greg Young 

Joie Cook 

Grey Matter 

Jon Karr 

Gringo Da Vinci 

Jon Raskin 

Grist 

Jonathan Byerly 

Grotus 

Jonathan E 

H ET 

Jonny Peabucks and the 

Haizala 

Swinging Udders 

Hakim Bey 

Jorge Argueta 

Hal Hughes 

Jorge Molina 

Hand Over Fist 

Josef Brinckmann 

Hanna Markus 

Josef Brinckmann and the 

Harm Farm 

Conspiracy of Equals 

Harry Levine 

Josh Wallace 

Harvest Theory 

Joshua Michele Ross 

Hate Holiday 

Joy Holland 

Headlock 

Joyo 

Heavens To Betsy 

JR Swanson 

Heavy Vegetable 

Judge 

Helios Creed 

Judi Bari 

Hemi 

Judi Friedman 

Hickey 

Judith Abrams 

Hobo 

Jules Beckman 

Hoi Polloi 

Julie Queen 

Homo Truck Drivers 
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Jungular Blues 
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Hugh 
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Hyperdrive Kittens 
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lAOCORE 

Kangaroo Moon 

Ida 
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Idiot Flesh 
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Inslt To Injury 
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Iowa Tank 
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Iris 

Keith McHenry 

Ivan Arguelles 

Kenneth Crowe 

J.C. Hopkins 

Kershmackita! 

J-Church 

Kevin Ayers 

Jack Foley 

Kevin San Francisco 

Jack Hirschman 

Kofy Brown MC 

Jack Wright 

Kooch Bahar 

Jack-O-Nuts 

Kush 

Jackie Onasid 

KYLE Z. 

Jano Brindisi 

L-Sid 

Janor Hypercleets 

Las Madres del Che 

Jason Traeger 

Laughter in the Rafters 

Jean Luc Mas 

Laurence Copel-Millner 

Jello Biafra 

Les Claypool 

Jennifer Jones 

Less Is More 

Jerry Anomie 

Lewis Jordan 

Jess Grant 

Lewis Jordan 

Jill St.Jacques 

Li'l Mike 

Jim Campilongo 

Lichen 

Jim Coulsen 

Lights In A Fat City 

Jim Tracy 

Limbomaniacs 

John Baker 

Linda Perry 

John Curl 

Lisa Palty 


building when they'd show up to cause any concern. 
We began lowering our guard. 

And then . . . 

We're standing outside keeping an eye on a group of 
kids who'd earlier tried to crash a Citizen Fish show. 
They were hurling insults and gobs of spit when Dave 
MDC comes up and engages a couple of them in 
conversation imploring them to respect what we're 
doing, blah, blah, blah. Finally his fuse burns down 
and punches start flying. The two Komotion people 
(myself and Greg of the Bedlam Rovers) try to cool out 
the violence but it quickly erupts into an all out 
brawl. Li'l Mike pokes his head out the door and — I'll 
never forget this — says, "Is everything all right? . . . 
Holy shit!" and slams it shut. (We had earlier agreed 
that the door had to be kept closed at all costs to 
maintain the appearance that nothing was going on 
inside) A cop car arrives as the fight involving about 
20 people spills into 16th street. I rush over to the 
cops who've jumped out of their car with nightsticks 
raised to intercept this new threat. One of them says 
to me, "Are you in charge?" while behind us a melee 
ensues. I say as calmly as I can, "Officer, we're just 
having a little party inside and these guys came down 
to give us a hard time. I think everything's under 
control ..." Just then a body slams into me and I'm 
thrown into the arms of the cop, who, believe it or 
not, starts laughing! He shoves me aside and wades 
into the crowd with his partner and starts herding the 
suddenly obedient gate-crashers down the sidewalk 
away from our building. I vividly remember think- 
ing, "These pathetic little cretins were just calling us 
fascists and when real fascists arrive, they fold up and 
whimper down the block like whipped dogs." To our 
utter amazement the cops don't even look inside. The 
show continued without incident (I heard it was 
great) and, though we had to remain outside guard- 
ing the door the remainder of the night, it ended 
quite smoothly. The two hundred-plus folks left 
quickly and quietly offering their thanks and sup- 
port. (they'd heard about what was happening) My 
stomach was in knots but I was quite moved. 

Among the many questions this raised were two that 
we had never been forced to deal with before. The first 
was the fact that it had been the police, our enemies, 
who had actually come to our aid in handling a 
problem caused by people supposedly our friends. The 
second was to become a perennial controversy and it 
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remains one to this day: who are these people and why 
do they come here — or — does anybody really get 
what we're trying to do?! These questions were never 
fuliy answered. Shows continued apace and got even 
wilder (without the violence, thankfully). We man- 
aged to keep dancing through the mine fields of 
culture, commerce, officialdom and opposition. But 
this particular incident followed only too soon after 
the first actual shutdown of our operation. We had 
dodged the buiiet but a clock was ticking. 

It was in this charged climate that a particularly 
significant event was organized. I cannot improve on 
the description contained in Newz&Reviewz (Sound 
Mag #6) so I will quote liberally: "... August 7, an 
event titled 'What's Our Mission?' 

"For many of us at Komotion this night exemplified 
what Komotion strives for. The show, in the opinion 
of most I talked to, had a unified positive vibe. It 
started with R.I.P., a powerful expressive video deal- 
ing with crack in SF projects, as well as a second video 
on homelessness and squatting in SF. Next was spo- 
ken word with Peter Plate, Devorah Majors, and 
Alejandro Murguia. Then we had music by Malambo 
Kombo, Kofy Brown MC and J-Church. The money 
made went to La Casa de Las Madres, a shelter for 
battered women and children. 

"We occupy a place, only five blocks from the Mis- 
sion that was the original Spanish settlement here, 
which has enabled us to interact with an incredible 
hodgepodge of social groupings, not to mention wild 
individuals! Having been here this long has actually 
made us part of this larger community in ways none 
of us could have predicted. So, while it certainly 
doesn't "belong" to us, it is very much "our" place." 

At that point in time it was seven years and counting 
Komotion had been in existence. The success of 
"What's Our Mission" rejuvenated us in more ways 
than one. It galvanized a spirit that had dissipated 
somewhat as our ranks grew in number but changed 
in experience and interest. It revitalized a commit- 
ment to the kind of experimental programming that 
had given us purpose and pleasure from the start. It 
yanked us out of a drift toward shows that were only 
to pay the rent (hence a reliance on rock of one sub- 
genre or another) and it reaffirmed our conviction 
that what we were doing continued to be relevant 
even as oppositional forces splintered and flew apart 
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Maxwell Malice 

Order of Chaos 
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Oswald Five-O 

MDC 

Ovarian Trolley 

Mecca Normal 

Pamela Martin 

MED-O 

Pamela Z 
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Patricia Reagan 
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Ped Xing 
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Michael Koch 
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Mike Millet 

Piri Thomas 
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Planet 6 Sound 

Nazi Land 

Plateau 
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Plum 

Mindslam 

Pluto 

Minnie Pearl Necklace 

Po 

Minor Forest 

Po Go Bo 

Mirv 

Poi Dog Pondering 

Moe Dark and the Love 

Polymorphia 

Posse 

Porch 

Mol Triffid 

Pork's House 

Mom 

Post Modern Sisters 

Monay 

Power Dresser 

Mondo Jim 

Pox Eclipse 

Mono Blanco 

President's Breakfast 

Monte Cazzaza 

Primus 

Moon of the Loon 

Process 

Mother Tongue 

Project Q 


in the face of increasingly virulent attacks from the 
powers that be. 

The next two and a half years things moved in many 
directions at once. Dancing reentered the building in 
a big way from Friends and Family to Club Freaky, 
from Raves to Queer House Parties. Recording and 
magazine publishing took on lives of their own 
involving more and more of the energy of specific 
teams within the collective as a whole. Our capacity 
was being stretched to the limit both in nurribers of 
attendees at shows and in terms of time and energy 
available to do all the work required for each project 
under our roof. Furthermore, numerous bands who 
had been absolutely crucial in terms of their partici- 
pation in the life of the collective were either growing 
in popularity (and touring more), moving out or 
simply ending. The Looters were no more. The Rovers 
and A Subtle Plague were going to Europe more often. 
Strawman was headed in the same direction. 
President's Breakfast was constantly evolving, oscil- 
lating between great activity to little or none. Lots of 
people were coming into the studio to record and, in 
some cases, to get involved, but the demands of their 
own projects prevented them from really taking on 
the kind of responsibility that any operation on the 
scale requires. 

Also, life and death had taken a surprising toll. When 
Big Jim died a void opened that was never filled. He'd 
contributed so much to the spirit of the place no one 
could really measure the damage brought about by his 
passing. Numerous other key people, too frequently 
battered and embittered by the music business, had 
gone out into the wider world to seek their calling in 
fields beyond the clutches of A&R men and program 
directors, agents and promoters, managers and critics. 
No one person at any one time made a decisive differ- 
ence. (In fact, at times as many as forty people were 
actually involved in organizing the monthly activities 
of Komotion.) Nonetheless, a point was reached where 
coincident with the final visit of the Fire Marshal 
(October 94) we had undergone so much stress from 
growth and conflict that something had to give. 

Chance had often been our ally. But though many 
were the gracious souls who offered and gave pre- 
cious skill and labor (and still do!) there was not to be 
any savior at this crossroads. With amazing consis- 
tency we had been pulled from the abyss by happen- 
stance; a random meeting that led to a major dona- 
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tion or studio project that would cover our asses 'til 
the next crisis; a particularly successful event that 
would defy all logic and inspire us to carry on. Not 
this time. The ticking clock hit midnight and the 
alarm went off jarring us into the early morning of 
another day; another kind of day. No more shows. No 
more benefits. Perhaps no more Komotion. 

Months of discussions, proposals, experiments, 
searches for new spaces, etc., all led to the conclusion 
that something different than we had ever under- 
taken was before us. The studio continues to thrive. 
The magazine you're reading now has brought to- 
gether a new community of writers and artists who 
need its pages just as musicians needed Komotion's 
stage. We've launched a record label which has only 
begun to find its way through the traps and snares of 
the "Industry." Something has ended but something 
else has arisen from the wreckage. 

Pressing on into the dimly lit future, as full of prob- 
lems and promise as the past ever was, aspects of what 
made us do what we did and become what we've 
become need emphasis. Start with the name: 
Komotion International. Always about turmoil, al- 
ways about opposition to privilege, always about 
challenging everyone's preconceived notions — in- 
cluding our own. Always about dance and music and 
celebration and exploration. Always seeking, through 
cooperative effort, to create relations among people 
that are not exploitative. Skanking not ranking. 

And then there's the International part. Not national- 
ist, "multiculturalist," patriotic or any other name 
that may be assigned in the scramble for territory and 
position. (Or, for that matter, rights under the Consti- 
tution.) Borders and boundaries, labels and categories 
serve to divide and conquer the hopes and aspirations 
of the sufferers of the world, amongst whom we find 
ourselves. We want liberation. And by any means at 
our disposal. Revolution? Depends on how you define 
it. But if it means people at the bottom of society 
doing whatever they have to, to rid themselves of 
their oppressors, we support it. On the other hand, if 
it means "Here comes the new boss same as the old 
boss," then later, man. We've been lied to enough. 

There is more to come. In whatever way we mutate to 
continue growing it will be to kindle this spirit and to 
nourish these ideals. 

— Mat Callahan 
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Strawman 
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Sublime 

Ronno Tse 

Suicide Morning 
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Sunshine 
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Shock 
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Tamano, Hiroko and 

Samir Abdul Hallim 

Company 

Sang 

Taste Freeway 

Sara Felder 
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Sara Menafee 

Temporary Temple 

Sarah Brinckmann 
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Culture Crossing 

Scarlot Harlot 

Terminators of Endear- 
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ment 

Schnookumz 

Terra Incognita 

Scott Dey 
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Scott McLeod 
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Scott Miller 
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Scrapyard 

The Band That Dare Not 

Scream On Pitch 

Speak Its Name 

Second Skin 

The Beach Girls 

Sekiri 
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Shannon Callahan 

ground 

Shara 

The Buckets 

Sharkbait 

The Bucktooth Varmints 

Shido 

The Busted Sisters 

Shimsa 

The Cannanes 

Shocking U 

The Carmichaels 

Shyhands 

The Chainsaws of 

Sinker 

Babylon 

Siren 

The Cinnamon Girls 

Sister Double Happiness 

The Clarke Nova 

Skankin' Pickle 

The Cohen Brothers 

Skunkweed 

The Conspiracy 

Sky Church 

The Creatures of Habit 


Komotion: One beer, ten years 

. . . Amongst us were poets, writers, activists, musi- 
cians, artists, film-makers, actors, dancers, and in- 
spired workers in every niche of life, people who 
wanted to make flowers bloom that weren't invented 
yet. Every idea was pregnant with possibility. If any- 
one suggested "let's have a Moroccan cafe night with 
films, live music and mint tea," the attitude was "let's 
move on it . . . now!" We rarely showed vide'o then — 
it was films all the way! If someone asked for help 
getting a film projector or to make posters, the answer 
was "Meet me at the door at seven, we'll move it in 
and start postering or whatever it takes." The point 
was to make it happen. Everyone from scientists to 
bondage organizations had a place and a night to 
express their party line and three bands to serenade 
the faithful. 

We decided to give a printed voice to our ideas and 
dreams. We asked big questions: what is needed in 
the world, in our lives, in the Mission? Where can an 
individual contribution fit in? How does a group not 
get too "correct" in their politics and yet provide a 
forum for the expression of the diversity in the 
community? After much discussion and some agree- 
ment on core issues, a magazine was born in crude 
potent form. People wrote under pen names that 
would often change, although Reptile Brain continues 
to this day. 

We ended up being somewhat leftist without really 
trying. We had started calling ourselves Komotion 
even before the move to 16th Street. "How long does 
it take Komotion people to screw in a lightbulb?" 
asked Vince Shelley, now in Alaska. "They can never 
get it in, they're screwing to the left." Our politics 
were predictable at times, but part of any good experi- 
ment requires risk taking. Controls are applied ac- 
cording to learned necessity, not according to a 
cookbook. We learned the hard way sometimes. We 
booked way off the wall people. They wouldn't show 
up. Or they did and had expectations beyond our 
reality . . . ("Where's the coke, man, and my deli tray 
and my guest list is 50 people.") Komotion is like a 
dog who runs after a moving tire and grabs it. GRRRRR! 
BANGABANGABANGABANGA! (He won't let go!) 

We invited more people to exhibit their art; people 
with incredible work, gay people, pagan people, com- 
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puter people, Northwest people. Weird bands, mak- 
ing-it-big bands, young poets, lost creatures new in 
town, dancers with no companies, film-makers with 
whole movies unseen, artists in no gallery. Theater 
made an appearance where there were no curtains. 

1 have a photograph of the Flamenco dancer Ernesto 
at Komotion. The whole look and feel is right out of 
a cave in Granada in Spain where flamencos used to 
perform. Komotion is where the flamencos can stretch 
out, where voices of tribes can sing out against their 
oppressors. ITere is where a poet can feel the receptiv- 
ity to read new work. Here is where you hear a band 
called "Los Madres del Che'" or "Cantoamerica?". 

John Trudell arrives two days after the tragic 
death of his partner, Jesse Ed Davis. Leaning 
against the gas pipe leading to the busted 
cappuccino machine, he turns on the gas lever, 
accidentally. Gas fills the room, smelling dan- 
gerous. He is tired, doesn't notice, pulls out a 
smoke & a book of matches. Nobody knows 
where the gas is coming from . . . 

"Uh . . .John, don't light that cigarette yet man, 
please, wait!" 

"Thanks for stopping me from blowing us all 
up!" he says later over tostadas at La Rondalla & 
reads a poem about staying out of space, where 
The Challenger blew up a while back . . . 

A member of Crash Worship crawls out the front 
door into the street after their hour-long set. 
She's gasping for air, naked except for one torn 
sock, soaking wet with beer & perspiration. Half 
of her dreadlocks are burned off. 

"What's burning in there, the rug?" 

"1 dunno, everyone in front of the stage was like 
on fire when 1 jumped on 'em .... got a 
cigarette?" 

People come flooding out looking dazed and 
ecstatic. 

"That was the greatest dancing 1 ever did," says 
one. "I think they lit everything on fire ... as a 
symbolic statement of equality!" 
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Tribal Rachel 
Tribal Therapy 
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Upside Down 
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Wasrael 

Wayne Dean 
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Zircus 

Zvuki Mu 



Komotion has NO SMOKING signs now and the 
universe is healthier. 

Painted blue, wearing a blue jockstrap, playing 
bass with HET (Nyet). Channeling Nijinsky, I 
lose the beat completely when my "A" string 
breaks. I can't find the beat; it's turned around 
in my brain, so I play backwards across the beat 
hil the end of the song. A year later the Russian 
band ZVUKI MU is playing and singing "there is 
no sugar there is no money" (rough translation) 

& their bass player does the same thing. He's in 
America for the first time, drinking watery beer 
& exhausted and . . . the beat turns around . . . 

There was an invisible thread that connected the 
people and events. An ever widening pool of "family" 
worked together, rotated responsibility, discussed 
issues, philosophized, and went on into the word 
inspired to create. When I came back to Komotion 
after an extended trip, I wanted to see all those faces 
that were part of the tapestry we wove. I would call in 
the middle of the night saying "I finally understand 
that poem you did about mescal" "What are you 
doing in Trinidad?" "Where's the tape of Mondo Jim 
talking to aliens?" "Did you finish that film?" 

As times change, Komotion continues to experiment 
and evolve. The spirit of idealism that came out of the 
first groups to meet and grapple with the potential of 
a basic vision has matured with time and experience, 
becoming clearer and more responsive. No less than 
a concerted revolution is required to transform indi- 
viduals and a society. Komotion provides the support 
to test one's ideas and dreams. In so doing, it provides 
a fertile ground for the emergence of unexpected 
results. It is a living entity, and I'll drink to that! 

— Claude 
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It Makes a Difference 

How do you affect social change, be part of a "move- 
ment" and incorporate social justice and community 
into your life and work? Those were questions I was 
exploring when 1 wandered into my first Looters 
show in 1987 at Ceasar's Latin Palace. It was a benefit 
for something and at the time I needed to dance. 1 was 
out with my gay friend Quique who was trying to 
help me get over a break up. We liked the righteous 
attitude of The Loofers and their infectious dance 
rhythms. 

A few weeks later 1 met Mat Callahan in a cafe on 1 6th 
Street with our mutual friend Debbie who managed 
bands and worked for Alternative Tentacles. She was 
helping me get my documentary shown that Td 
made about a delegation of women health workers in 
Nicaragua. Td only lived in San Francisco a couple of 
years and Td never been to Komotion, but having 
seen The Looters play I knew I could relate to their 
activist/artist with attitude scene. I had recently re- 
turned from a long trip in the war zones of Central 
America and even though 1 had good friends and was 
very involved in anti-intervention politics, 1 wanted 
to expand my SF community, especially with other 
artists. The cooperative way Komotion seemed to 
work intrigued me. At the time I never dreamed how 
strong of a community it would become, or how long 
it would last. 

1 came to Komotion the way so many others have, 
through a friend, through The Looters, through a 
myriad of crossing paths. It was a time when Reagan 
was president and the wars were still raging in Central 
America. Real people were being tortured and killed 
by US sponsored armies, and while we might not 
have had a huge mass movement for social change, 
there were demonstrations all the time and a hell of 
a lot of action was going on. My video explored the 
experiences of war trauma on the women in Nicara- 
gua; one mother had found her daughter hung up in 
a tree with her breasts cut off, courtesy of the Contras. 

I had seen for myself the massacre sights and burnt 
villages and even been shot at twice by the Contras. 
Personally I was full of so much anger and contempt 
for our hypocritical society that I could barely deal 
with anything remotely institutionalized or struc- 
tured, even in activist or art groups. But I felt comfort- 
able at Komotion, I could be myself and there was a 
good turn out for my video. 
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Some of the people I met that night (Margot, Robin, 
Annika, Mat, Claude) turned out to be some of my 
closest lifelong friends and creative collaborators. 
Margot and I joke now about how we sort of picked 
each other up as friends at my video showing. She was 
fairly new to San Francisco too and when she came up 
to talk to me about the video afterwards we hit it off. 
There was some kind of immediate bonding and we 
both got more involved with Komotion. Over the 
next several years I developed close relations with 
these people and many others working on the maga- 
zine and at shows. I had a wonderful creative experi- 
ence working with the Looters Co-Directing their 
Music Video for Island Records, then our indepen- 
dent documentary. But it wasn't just that we had a lot 
of fun and wild times together, I think we created an 
experience that was exceptional and enduring be- 
cause we also tried to consciously reflect on the values 
we were embodying as a group, in our structure, in 
our writing, and in our own art each of us was 
attempting to create. 

There was no set ideology you had to adhere to and 
we weren't trying to create one. But we did push each 
other to explore the edges of issues like what 
commodification means to art and how hierarchy, 
sexism, racism, solidarity and "multiculturalism" work 
in communities. This wasn't always smooth or easy 
and some of the best work got done through heated 
argument and debate. Conflict wasn't avoided and 
no one was trying to make everyone else come to 
some predetermined conclusion. It was an open pro- 
cess of exploring ideas where we influenced each 
other by sharing the books we read, the places we had 
been, and through the musicians, writers, perform- 
ers, film/ videomakers, and activists we brought to 
Komotion shows. Over time we created a caring 
nurturing community that inspired conscious art. 

This community grew also from a context of interna- 
tional influences including Central American and so 
called "Third World" movements and music as well 
as other parts of the world. European activists came 
frequently to San Francisco, often on their way to 
Central America. They tended to have experience in 
highly organized cultural and political movements 
and many recognized the unique role that Komotion 
played here in San Francisco. In return I remember 
when a packed Komotion audience turned out to see 
a variety of video clips about European movements in 
Berlin and Amsterdam. I shot some of it with my 


video partner Tim(Modok) and collected other foot- 
age there. People were eager to see squatters battling 
cops to create their own communities(and winning), 
as well as huge demonstrations taking on the devel- 
opment practices of The IMF and The World Bank. 

Over the last ten years Komotion has supported the 
development of many successful musicians, perform- 
ers and political groups who have in turn enriched us 
and our community. Like a spiral, a double helix, a 
continuous swirl, people spin in and out, contribut- 
ing energy and time then alternately focusing on 
other life work. I know that the people from the Bay 
Area and around the world who feel connected to 
Komotion will continue to evolve its structure and 
form; time taking us all along like the next wireless 
wave into the 21st Century. 2001 here we come. 

— Mary Liz Thomson 

Komotion Kweezeen 

For a music nerd fresh of academia, the Rose Street 
house parties that begat Komotion were cool on a 
cosmic scale. It was so exhilarating to step into the 
midst of such rockin' progressivism. I swear, the 
Looters never sounded better than they did in that 
basement studio. They burned like a halogen lamp, far 
outshining the dim bulbs of 1 983s skinny-tie, pop-'n'- 
punk club scene. No wonder we were all so smug. 

Then our bands got big for a while. We moved into 
the Harrison Street space and started calling ourselves 
Komotion. It was a cool of a different color — now we 
could share our space with a larger community of 
artists and agitators, and do-it-all Mat and Robin had 
more help with the menial tasks. My menial task was 
to prepare hot food for the events. To be honest, I 
didn't witness many of the performances — 1 was 
behind the bar, heating up the one-pot meals that I'd 
spent all day concocting. It was fun behind the bar, 
especially when Mat's underage kids served the alco- 
hol. (After we moved to 16th Street, there was even a 
notch on the post next to the bar, along with a sign: 
"You must be this tall to tend bar.") So my early 
Komotion recollections are more culinary than cul- 
tural. When Paul Kantner or somebody would ask, 
"So what are you going to do after Big City?" I'd say, 
"Hey, man, you gotta try the coq au vin." 

— Joe Gore 
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There Comes A Time In Every 
Collective's Life When . . . 


Up to the point I became involved (mid-1988) 
Komotion had perpetuated itself 'month to month' 
without much planning and/or structure, which 
worked fine in many ways. Had Komotion prospered 
financially through its seemingly haphazard modus 
operandi, I'm sure we would have left it alone and 
never seriously discussed a new organizational struc- 
ture. Unfortunately the monthly burden and panic to 
make ends meet typically fell on Mat and Robin's 
shoulders. Due to their very high level of commif- 
ment to the collective, along with their creativity, 
they always worked things out somehow. (Though 
Tm sure it was a pain in the but for them.) 


Actually, my initial hit was that Komotion attracted 
a fair share of magical good fortune. It seemed that 
every time the bills came due, windfalls in the form 
of donations, grants, or Looters publishing advance 
funds would coincide. 1 didn'f feel, however, fhaf 
Komotion could count on a continuous future of 
anomalies. 


Anyway, it was sometime in 1987 or 1988 that Mat 
Callahan encouraged me to join and participate ac- 
tively in the collective. Though Komotion was com- 
prised mostly of artists coming from the Bay Area's 
World-Beat scene, and I had come from the Pop-Rock 
scene, we shared common ground when it came to 
politics and the music biz. I had just finished six years 
of 'do-it-yourself' self-produced records and self-pro- 
moted tours with my group the Defectors, and 1 was 
fairly disillusioned and baffle scarred from that expe- 
rience. 1 longed to develop creatively distanced from 
fhe judgmenf and influence of investors, managers, 
talent buyers, A&R representatives and entertain- 
ment critics. 


1 came into Komotion initially only to rent rehearsal 
space with my friend Federico Gil-Sola, who had also 
developed a healthy dose of cynicism during his years 
on CBS Records as drummer for Wire Train. Fedi and 
1 plotted many decidedly non-commercial, eclectic 
and multi-cultural projects on the Komotion stage 
(HET, Las Madres del Che, Tribe, Wasreal, Zendiks, 
etc.). Together we joined Penelope Houston's band as 
well. It was really a great time. We were more excited 
about performing at Komotion, New College, or some 
south-of-market art gallery than any regular gig. 
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Well it didn't take too long for me to get interested in 
a more active participation within the collective. 
With my exceptionally anal organizational skills and 
my partner Bonnie Kirkpatrick's penchant for bud- 
geting, we realized, together, that we had some tal- 
ents that the collective could benefit from. Bonnie 
and I eventually volunteered to assist in the manage- 
ment of the day-to-day business operations of the 
collective. Initially we worked closely with Mat and 
Robin to build a financial history in order to discover 
our actual 'costs to operate' and to ultimately define 
an operating budget for the future. This exercise 
enabled us to identify our various sources of income 
and to project how much money we needed to 
consistently earn from each source of income in 
order for the collective to remain solvent. These 
projections were the tools we used each month to 
establish our goals for each potential income source. 
Bonnie used basic bookkeeping skills to keep a ledger 
and to run spreadsheets on our Macintosh. (Bonnie 
still manages my personal finances today and gives 
me a weekly allowance.) 

Around this time period Robin took responsibility for 
the large tasks of coordinating activities related to 
obtaining legal non-profit status, establishing a board 
of directors, grant writing, etc. If memory serves me 
right Robin also coordinated writing the initial job 
descriptions for each volunteer position and the basic 
Standard Operating Procedures for running an event 
from beginning to end. It was sometimes challenging 
getting enough qualified people to regularly and 
enthusiastically volunteer for the late house manager 
positions for live events. One of the position's re- 
sponsibilities was to fill out a nifty worksheet, that I 
had designed, to itemize the evening's expenses and 
earnings. The completed worksheet and money was 
then to be promptly turned in to Bonnie for book- 
keeping purposes. For some reason we experienced 
only limited compliance from house managers so 
this system didn't really work too well. We did a lot 
of after the fact guess work and reconstructing for the 
books. I suspect their was some resistance to becom- 
ing too organized or businesslike, or perhaps too 
much good generic beer occasionally obfuscated the 
house manager's otherwise sound judgment. 

Komotion's sources of income at the time included: 
live event net receipts including concessions, re- 
hearsal hall monthly rental fees, recording studio 
hourly rental fees, membership fees, donations, grants. 


publication subscriptions, merchandise. For the most 
part we relied heavily on the live events and the 
rehearsal hall for most of our projected income. At 
times these two income activities functioned to sub- 
sidize the other operations of the collective which 
were not consistently profitable. 

Despite the harsh financial realities that faced us 
from time to time we still managed to keep creativity 
a higher priority than money. We agreed to entertain 
occasional spec-time recording projects wherein there 
was no guarantee of a return on our investment of 
studio time plus producer and engineer labor. In this 
way the collective supported the development of 
certain member artists who were attracting record 
label attention but at the same time were unable to 
finance the costs of producing a professional record- 
ing. If Komotion and/or the artist were successful in 
selling the tapes to a label, only then would Komotion 
studio recover the investment. The last performing 
group that Bonnie and I were members of, before 
leaving San Francisco, the Conspiracy of Equals ( 1990- 
92), were gracious recipients of a Komotion spec-time 
deal which was produced by Mat. Though the Con- 
spiracy did quite well in the clubs we were not 
successful at all in securing any real support for our 
recordings from the record labels, which was really to 
bad. It was a worthy project. 

Eventually the Komotion recording studio became 
fully integrated into the collective as a contributing 
source of income and we established goals for the 
studio to bring in its share. This was not as easy as it 
sounds by virtue of the physical design and layout of 
the warehouse space. In order for the studio to book 
a recording session it had to work around the sched- 
ules of our member bands' rehearsal sessions as well 
as around the schedule of live events. This was be- 
cause the recording sessions usually required use of 
the main stage and hallway (art gallery). This often 
brought up questions of which activity was more 
important. The studio could not take advantage of 
opportunities to lure in projects requiring a block of 
time because of compromises it had to make with the 
other regular users of the hall. Studio activity was 
further limited by having to finish recording sessions 
by 10PM because of audible bleed-through to the 
neighbors' bedroom behind the main stage wall. 

Bonnie and I were typically able to negotiate the 
conflicting schedules effectively and lobby one an- 
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other on behalf of our constituents who were request- 
ing use of the space, i managed the rehearsal hall 
scheduling and was also an active member of the live- 
events booking committee. Bonnie managed the re- 
cording studio schedule and Celeste managed sched- 
uling for the art gallery. This all usually worked pretty 
well. On rare occasions people would show up to use 
the space unannounced or unscheduled. This simply 
led to the printing, distributing and posting of 
monthly schedules in order to resolve any space-use 
conflicts on the spot. 1 even recall some occasions 
where non-members arrived to the space with keys 
that they had copied from some former member. 
They innocently assumed that Komotion was a loose 
enough scene that could just drop by and use the 
space. Needless to say keys had a way of duplicating 
themselves quickly and we therefore changed the 
locks whenever things got out of hand. 

Basic math. We eventually settled on some rough 
equations for monthly projected income. At the time 
we required the performance space to pull in around 
$400 per weekend event and about $200 per week- 
night event with and overall goal of around $1500 
per month income. Though our live events were 
typically fund-raising benefits for activist groups in 
our community we still needed to take our fair share 
from the gross in order to exist for our community. 
We needed the rehearsal hall to generate at least 
$1000 per month by charging each member band 
$200 per month for eight 4 hour rehearsal slots. We 
needed the recording studio to bring in at least $500 
per month through any creative means possible. 

Projecting is one thing. Collecting is another. Bonnie 
and 1 shared the occasionally unsavory task of collect- 
ing money owed to the collective each month, from 
member bands as well as form outside groups paying 
to record at our studio. Invariably on the 29th and 
30th of the month we'd start the phone calling. 
Sometimes we'd find that a member troup was sud- 
denly out of town doing a gig and not expected back 
for a week or so. they just forgot to get their rent paid 
before they left town. Sometimes a member band 
would decide one week into the month that they 
weren't going to use all of their rehearsal time and 
wouid therefore like a refund or credit towards the 
following month. We eventually tried a policy that 
made each band responsible to pay their full monthly 
fee whether they actually used their scheduled time 
or not. They could choose to sub-let the time to 
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another band if they wanted but the financial respon- 
sibility was still theirs. That worked sometimes. 

The office. In the early years the office was Mat and 
Robin's living room, phone and answering machine 
by default. We had all felt that an office space at the 
actual warehouse was not manageable for a wide 
variety of reasons. At some point I offered to let my 
home phone and answering machine become the 
office. My phone began to ring so much, day and 
night, that we thought it would be a good idea to 
establish regular office hours to conduct business on 
behalf of the collective. The idea was that it might be 
cheaper and more efficient to answer the phone 
when it rings rather than always trying to return calls 
later when you get around to it. 

This idea merely required a dedicated location with a 
desk, phone, answering machine, filing cabinet, and 
some volunteer labor. Somehow the idea of an actual 
office with somebody answering the phone and actu- 
aiiy responding to phone and mail messages made it 
all seem a bit more real to me. Bonnie and I set up one 
of the bedrooms in our flat to function as the Komotion 
office. At first we tried to stick to regular office hours 
of 3 to 6 PM. We left the office hours information on 
the answering machine message so that people call- 
ing in would know when they could reach a human 
being. That human being was usually John Zaro, 
Caroleen Beatty, Bonnie or myself. The office became 
the conduit for collective materials, publications, 
orders for merchandise, accounts receivable and ac- 
counts payable. Around this time we also began to 
boldly mail out regular press releases to the media in 
order to publicize our activities and special events. 

By the early 1990s many of our regular volunteer 
laborers had heavier demands placed on their time 
due to their own musical careers gaining momentum. 
At the same time Komotion's success as a viable 
venue and commercial recording studio warranted 
more time and energy than ever before. These two 
factors justified our decision to create a new part-time 
paid position for an office administrator. This was a 
difficult process and decision to make because their 
were many people who volunteered their labor regu- 
larly who felt that some compensation to them might 
be reasonable as well if the collective could afford it. 
I recall that we also began to compensate the sound 
engineers for their work at live events. 


Bonnie and I left San Francisco in 1992. Before we left 
we assisted in the transition which moved the 
Komotion office from our flat to an actual office 
building located near the building. We handed the 
bookkeeping responsibilities over to Fred and the 
office administration over to Ann. 

In closing I want to comment on some of the impor- 
tant roles Komotion has played for artists. Because 
the booking committee was good humored and gen- 
erally open to most any creative performance idea, 
the stage served as a 'safe' environment for me to 
graduaily develop characters, concepts and themes in 
a way that would have been virtually impossible 
within the constraints of commercial nightclub gig- 
ging. At Komotion one could find support for artistic 
ideas that fall outside the narrow scope that defines 
what is commercially marketable. What is commer- 
cially marketable is a constantly moving target. Too 
many artists try to mold their work into those narrow 
parameters established by unqualified booking agents, 
talent scouts and A&R reps. That brand of creativity 
is analogous to commissioned art which one gets 
compensated for handsomeiy only if the King likes it. 
However, you are off to the guillotine if the King 
disapproves. 

Whether during rehearsal time, open-mike night, or 
scheduled performance the Komotion stage offered 
the opportunity to try new ideas on an audience of 
one's peers and benefit from generally constructive 
and honest critique. All of this without worrying 
about whether the bar sold enough booze during 
your show for the club owner to justify booking your 
act again. 

I recall trying some ideas at Komotion which may 
have actually "tried" the patience of those in atten- 
dance. The 'Nude Show' comes to mind as it was 
designed to challenge and provoke active audience 
participation. The setting was intended to be inten- 
tionally uncomfortable in order to push people's 
buttons for the sake of sparking an interesting banter. 
With no regard to political correctness I portrayed a 
mini-skirted female talk show host with an irritat- 
ingly exaggerated French accent and my guests were 
two naked, cigarette smoking men. We engaged in a 
pre-rehearsed sociopolitical dialogue that was in- 
tended to tweak the audience as they were expecting 
some form of comedy or performance art because of 
our costumes, or lack of costumes. We wanted to 
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challenge the notion that serious social discourse 
only occurs amongst properly dressed "straight" in- 
dividuals and only in certain smoky cafes where poets 
and thinkers sip coffee all day. I recall the 'Nude 
Show' ended rather abruptly after I asked my naked 
guests something like; "Do you believe that the 
proletariat masses are unsophisticated or stupid and 
therefore need to be guided by and intelligentsia?" 
Before the naked men could begin to answer this 
question my friendjess Grant, seated in the audience, 
shouted to the stage: "Are the comedians stupid and 
therefore need to be shown what to do?" At which 
point a naked Nathan Yrizarri stood up and sharply 
contested: "What? Do you see any comedians? I don't 
see any comedians!" And he proceeded into a mini- 
improvised tirade as the show came to a logical 
conclusion. This show was not exactly successful but 
it remains a very funny memory that 1 keep. 


And then there was the "12 Bass Guitars of Christ- 
mas." A one time only performance that produced an 
ominous low frequency hum not unlike the sound 
that generates from below the earth's surface in the 
seconds just before a magnitude 7.0 earthquake. The 
intoxicating sound of impending doom disguised 
within a familiar and seemingly harmless holiday 
carol. 


— Josef Brinckmann 


Komotion Gallery 


The gallery was little more than a narrow corridor 
between the ticket desk and a black curtain leading to 
the main room where the live acts would take place. 
Consisting of rough concrete walls that always seemed 
to be in need of a paint job, an old but permanently 
affixed pipe ran down the length of one wall abouf 
four feet from the floor. On the other wall, two doors 
were cut leading to the bathrooms and tech studio 
respectively. If the hardness of the walls and the lack 
of any expansive space limited how one could display 
art, the traffic to the bands and bathrooms often 
made it hard even to see it. During a set in the main 
room, one had a better chance but even then people 
seemed to be hanging out, talking and smoking and 
drinking beer, often leaving their footprints on the 
wall and a beer bottle on the floor. 


The gallery, by normal standards, was not the best 
place to exhibit art. On the other hand, its standards 
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Some of the artists whose work was shown at 

Komotion over the past ten years: 

Albina 

Mary Long 

Sally Allemang 

Kim Maguire 

Patricia Amlin 

Maxwell Malice 

Rob Artscab 

Mary Grace Mcghee 

Freddie Baer 

Lionel McNeely 

John Paul Bail 

Adam Meyer 

Kim Barker 

Doug Minkler 

Teresa Cammozi 

Jamie Morgan 

Cheryl Chapman 

Richard Olsen 

Sue Coe 

Sasha Pepper 

Celeste Connor 

Thomas Powell 

Hooty Croy 

Kevin Radley 

The Culture Industry 

Reptile Brain 

Raymond Dixon 

Jason Rhoades 

Dale Flattum 

Patricia Rodriguez 

Sal Garcia 

Judith Shaw 

Frank Garvey 

Joe Sloan 

Debra Greene 

Winston Smith 

Jim Hendriksen 

Chuck Sperry 

Johann Humyn- 

Mark Thomas 

Being 

Lawrence Tietz 

Alana Jelinek 

Sarah Van Rosevelt 

Annika Kahn 

Tim Wicks 

Jennifer Lane 

World War III 

Phil hollar 

BobZ 


were not normal. Komotion gallery was not a place to 
showcase commodities. Neither was it an "alterna- 
tive gallery" that catered to the art crowd or repro- 
duced the uptown galleries' view of art. If the audi- 
ence was decidedly different — night creatures drawn 
primarily to world beat and anarchist bands — the art 
itself and the overall atmosphere in which it existed 
was as well. 

Some artists I took to the gallery were excited by what 
they called its "realness." Others were ill at ease, even 
disdainful, of the same. Both, upon later inquiry, 
seemed to be responding — if in opposite ways — to 
the combination of three things: 

1) The art itself. Eclectic, widely divergent in skill 
and style, if there was a unifying thread, it was that 
most dealt with some personal, spiritual, and/or 
political theme. Art for art's sake was for the most part 
absent here. So were post-modernist installations 


except to the degree that we are all postmodern. In 
place of pristine and polished works, one would 
more likely find a primitive one with a decidedly 
human voice struggling to come through. 

2) The art's display. The way the art was shown 
tended to mirror the rawness of the space itself. Not 
in some conceptual or contrived way, but spontane- 
ously — like the yellowing of the walls. Usually 
crudely hung and /or with little space between the 
works, it often seemed that the goal was just to get 
them up so their messages could be seen. While some 
found this refreshing, even reinforcing the spirit of 
the works themselves, others dreaming of more 
sacred sites, did not. 

3) The audience's relation to the art. As the people 
moved back and forth between the street and the 
rooms, it was apparent that most of them had not 
come to see the art per se, nor had any special 
reverence towards it. This is not to say that they 
didn't look at it, and often for a long time. Art as a 
form of expression, however, was given no special 
status over other forms, be they bands, or, indeed, 
the words and actions of the spectators themselves. 
For some, this was exciting, even liberating. For 
others, it was a breakdown of everything held dear. 

Over the years, I saw a wide range of art at the gallery. 
Spiritual guests, urban angst, agitprop. Sophisticated 
work, naive work, good work and bad. Group shows, 
solo shows, cause oriented and benefit shows, some 
I loved, some I hated, some I quickly forgot about 
and moved on — to the dance floor and/or bar. 

What I remember most about the gallery, however, 
was that raw, open, and strangely human quality. A 
quality that didn't exist in a vacuum but permeated 
the club overall. Indeed, I too rarely thought about 
going to the gallery per se but, like the others, to the 
club as a whole: to see friends, hear some bands, and 
yes, as a part of the night, to see some art as well. 

— Richard Olsen 
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MAKE A KOMOnON! 

COr, How I Learned/to- 
Mop for tl^Ke^oliAtton/) 

How did Komotion put ideals into practice and practicality into ideals? 
How did Komotion function on an organizational level? How the hell 
did we do this for ten years?! Below are the nitty-gritty details of a 
functioning, real-life political/arts collective. Hopefully this informa- 
tion will be of use to others on a similar path to collective engagement 
and extra-strength Excedrin! But, on a more serious note (chord?), our 
experience is useful for thinking about alternative communities and 
large-scale social/political change. 1 discuss the Komotion experience as 
'objectively' as possible, but it is very much my own perspective. In fact, 
balancing 'individuality' with 'collectivity' seems to be at the core of our 
practice — finding some creative, inspired, and responsible ground 
between the individual and the group. 

A word about History . . . While there is much of universal benefit we 
hope to pass on, Komotion developed within the limitations and 
possibilities of our particular circumstances in San Francisco. There was 
no Grand Plan at the beginning, and important features like our 
recording studio evolved out of the needs of the individuals and bands 
involved. Every move we made developed incrementally and improvi- 
sationally, building on past mistakes and dealing with present issues — 
from problems with the cops and paying the rent, to realizing our 
dreams as musicians and activists. Our experience speaks to ideas about 
'free choice', agency, etc., for me best described as a dance — at times 
having opportunities to make decisions about direction, and at other 
times forced to take certain actions because of the power exercised over 
us by various authorities — but a process always in flux, always between . 
This piece leaves out most of the twists and turns that are the real stuff 
of History, instead it's a slice from the middle, focusing on structure and 
describing Komotion at its most functional. . . . The sections are 
organized by Ideals, People, Activities and Economy, Organization, 
Friends and Enemies. 

Ideals 

Komotion is about putting beliefs into practice NOW, even if it's on a 
small scale. Komotion is about transforming the ways people interact 
with each other and their environment — showing there is another way. 
Komotion is not only against racism, sexism, and class exploitation, 
Komotion is for the total transformation of social relationships and 
values; creating something together in a non-exploitative environment; 
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actively demonstrating what a collective can accomplish; putting for- 
ward ideas, art, politics in a creative mixed-media format; making 
politics fun and fun political; controlling the means of production; 
bringing together people of different races, sexualities, ages and styles 
against the forces that keep us divided; creating a space that best serves 
the musicians and audience, not a club owner; relationships built on 
trust not contract; taking responsibility for ourselves (such as doing all 
ages shows) and ignoring laws designed to regulate individuals and 
protect business; doing benefits to publicize issues not addressed by 
mainstream media; raising money for organizations we support, which 
are mostly marginal or even illegal; having a place from which to 
organize during crises like the Gulf War. . . . 

While this rant does represent what we actually did, it would be disin- 
genuous to say there is a clearly defined Komotion ideology. In fact, it 
may be a key to our survival that the Komotion collective (membership 
and ideology) is loosely defined — a recognition that a diversity of 
opinion and interest within certain guiding sentiments makes for a 
creative and lively stew. I'm certainly not describing some liberal lie 
about everyone's opinion being equal to any other, but flexibility and 
openness create a very different environment than rigid rules and ideas, 
and we have confidence that discussion and argument hash-out the best 
course. We also don't believe in letting just anyone play a role in 
Komotion. Some might call it controlling, but any radical organization 
has to define and protect itself fo a certain degree — from people who 
have opposed interests (such as making profit) to people who are 
possible provocateurs. Komotion's ideology loosely identifies with anar- 
chism against the tyranny of a rigid ideology, but we are equally against 
the tyranny of individual 'freedom'. Anarchism that is only about 
individual 'freedom' is either selfish or an illusion, and has nothing to 
do with the real work and social interaction it takes to make anything 
happen, from feeding one's children to making music. In fact, if 
anarchism means anything to me, it means taking total responsibility. 



A central idea-in-practice at Komotion is participation = power. In 
other words, the people who do work of various kinds have the most 
influence. This crosscuts any division of 'experts' and 'laborers'. While 
one person may have opinions about how a certain area should be 
painted or how a show should be organized (and certainly opinions are 
voiced and listened to), the fact is, the person who actually does the work 
has the most say. This means the person doing the work goes about it 
creatively. Individual initiative (and mistakes) sometimes prevails over 
more organized planning, but in general this approach works well. 

People 

In a collective with multiple activities such as putting on shows, 
recording, publishing a magazine, etc. having people with diverse skills 
is crucial. While certain political ideologies that talk about equally 
valuing all kinds of work have a hollow ring in our society, in the 
realization of Komotion it becomes perfectly clear that someone who 
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can fix a toilet is as valuable as someone who can negotiate a contract 
with the landlord — both are absolutely necessary for Komotion to 
function. When Komotion first started we were fortunate to have people 
with many skills, and while people have come and gone, we have always 
had enough people with various skills to make it work. We have 
carpenters, electricians, people who were geniuses at finding or cheaply 
acquiring equipment (from PA's to popcorn machines!), artists to paint 
murals and a Komotion sign, musicians who read up on acoustics and 
designed an excellent sounding room, people with computer and 
administrative skills with which we began a mailing and membership 
list, graphic artists to make posters for shows, people with years of 
experience doing publicity, writers, recording engineers and more. Most 
of the writers, musicians and artists are also the carpenters, plumbers, 
and computer operators. Some people came and lent a hand when we 
needed them, preferring to support Komotion in this way and not be 
involved on a daily level. The collective has always been loosely defined 
to allow for greater and lesser levels of involvement, but at any one time 
it takes about 15 very active members, a looser core of about 30 to 
volunteer or provide specialized skills, and several hundred mailing-list 
members who offer financial, emotional, artistic, and spiritual encour- 
agement. Having a couple popular bands involved greatly helped, most 
notably the Looters and the Bedlam Rovers. The social aspect of the 
music scene and the broad-based support of these and other bands 
brought people and resources to Komotion. 

Activities and Economy 

Getting Started. Mat's article outlines the history of Komotion, and 
how a group coalesced out of previous experience with underground 
spaces. I want to say a bit more about what it took to get going. First of 
all, location is crucial and we spent three months finding the building 
on 1 6th Street. We needed a place that was accessible to people who rely 
on public transportation and bicycles, but was not in a residential area 
because noise and too many people don't mix well with neighbors. We 
also needed something affordable, but in a relatively safe location. 1 6th 
and Folsom is a mixed-use, warehouse area with excellent features like 
being close to BART and the Mission District. We've still had a few 
problems created by the residential hotel on one side and an upscale 
store on the other. While we checked out the space for noise problems 
as much as possible, only after we were under way did we discover a 

neighborwhose bedroom was rightagainsttheback wall of ourstage. . . . 

Luckily for us, the person was an artist and sympathetic to our efforts — 
he even slept in another room when we had shows! It also took a lot of 
money to get started. The Looters are one of the few bands who actually 
took a chunk of their advance money when they were signed to Island 
and invested it in a community effort like Komotion. It took more than 
$7,000 to cover tirst and last months rent, build a stage, acquire a PA, 
soundproof and secure the building, etc., all with volunteer labor. 

Activities. Komotion activities include live events, a sound magazine, 
art gallery, recording studio, rehearsal space, membership organization. 
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and more recently a record label. Most people in the collective are 
involved in one or two of these activities and are rather disinterested in 
the others. Something obvious, but important to mention, is that most 
of Komotion's activities involve popular art, primarily music. We are 
supported by the nickels and dimes of the public. We tried grant writing 
once, but realized we weren't 'high art' enough to qualify. While being 
funded by the public gives us a certain amount of freedom from state and 
private institutions, we are also subject to the authority of The Popular. 
As a matter of survival, we had to consider how a show might draw, but 
were able to do enough different kinds of shows to cover our expenses 
and do events that we believed in. 

We usually did about six-to-eight live events a month which was all we 
could do with volunteer labor and without attracting too much atten- 
tion from the authorities. More than half of the shows were benefits. 
Some events were all bands, some mixed media, including films, perfor- 
mance art, dance, spoken word. 1 preferred shows that were not all 
bands, but had a theme and things going on that you wouldn't encoun- 
ter at a regular nightclub. Mixing media de-ghettoized poetry and less 
'popular' art forms, and made for the unexpected. I remember once 
showing Bunuel films before MDC played. At first some of the punks 
who came to hear MDC had a real attitude about the 'art films' but after 
a moment saw that Bunuel was just as punk and got really into it! 
Challenge. Discover. Most artists really appreciated showing their art in 
a non-gallery setting, but it was a bit dangerous for the art. Once 
someone defaced a painting that was offensive to them. Afterward the 
artist and defacer had a long discussion and while the artist was upset 
initially, she was also intrigued that her art generated such an extreme 
reaction. The defacer also came to a greater understanding of the artwork 
and the artist. No rules. Action. (The art gallery and the recording studio 
are discussed at more length in other articles.) 

The magazine started with a diverse group of people including some 
'real' writers, musicians who wanted to express themselves in words, 
some experienced graphic artists and total amateurs. Few of us had any 
experience doing a magazine, but we felt it was important to reach 
beyond the space. We could describe what went on at Komotion, 
encourage similar efforts, and express ideas to a much wider audience. 
Soon we got responses from people as far away as Lima, Peru and Tokyo, 
Japan. Member bands brought the magazine with them on tour across 
the U.S. and Europe. With the "sound magazine" we incorporated a 
cassette and then CD along with the magazine, providing an audio 
component to share the excellent live performances that have occurred 
in our space. The space travels now. The sound magazine has a regular 
pool of writers, takes submissions, and is organized and produced by Mat 
Callahan and Freddie Baer. 

Economy. Not unlike a 'third world' country, we discovered that having 
more than one source of income to cover our expenses was very 
beneficial. In addition to making a little money from memberships, 
Komotion mostly made money from live shows, renting rehearsal space. 
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and the recording studio. Having these three spheres worked really well, 
because in any one month the sources of income varied and if the shows 
did really well, the recording studio might not, or vice versa. We were 
always at the margin of our expenses. If w'e got in debt we put on 
Komotion Bail-Out Shows and called on member bands and friends. 
These shows were almost always successful and did, in fact, bail us out. 


Organization 

Monthly Meetings. As Komotion's activities grew, each activity had its 
own committee and/or coordinator. The one place everyone would 
meet was at public monthly meetings. At these meetings we w'ould 
discuss Komotion business, like problems with the physical space, our 
finances, new projects, etc. For new people we would also discuss 
Komotion's policy about events, explaining how we work with people 
to produce their event, the expense money Komotion needed (and 
which we were always flexible about depending on how the show did), 
etc. Then people who wanted to do events would describe their ideas, 
bands would bring demo tapes, etc. During the meeting we passed 
around a sign-up sheet to volunteer at the coming month's events. This 
saved the labor of calling everyone involved and encouraged new people 
to sign up. Usually two people were assigned to each shift at the door and 
the bar, and there were two shifts nightly. People from the collective 
usually signed up for the positions of beverage buyer, sound person, and 
house manager (responsible for the overall show, stage times, bands' 
requirements, beer runs, money). 

Volunteers. With a small effort any volunteer could help us out and see 
a show for free. With few exceptions we always trusted volunteers with 
money, our equipment, our space. (There's also a big difference between 
trust and stupidity!) We believed in the overall strength of our ideas, our 
actions, to create en environment where people would protect Komotion, 
not mess it up. This went for the audience as well and overall we had very 
few problems with people. Volunteering for shows was a way people 
became further involved with Komotion. Once a person became better 
known to us and liked what we were doing, they often took more 
responsibility and became part of the booking committee, trained to be 
a sound engineer, helped out with administrative jobs, etc. 

Events. Most events had a door charge to cover expenses and make 
money for benefit organizations. We were always flexible about letting 
people in who didn't have enough money. At the same time, we didn't 
want to be bullshitted, and if someone showed up in a $400 leather 
jacket pleading poverty they were given a hard time at the door! We 
never felt like we owed people anything. This was our place, made from 
our effort and if you didn't like it — go .start your own club! Sometimes 
people who could afford it paid more than we asked for a donation, 
which was always appreciated. Events started around 9 or 10 p.m. and 
ended when they ended. 
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Security. We didn't have "security" at events mainly because no one 
wanted to play this role, so we wouldn't do the few events that were 
likely to be a problem. Once in a while there was an altercation which 
was usually diffused before it became a problem. There were two actual 
fights 1 know of, which is remarkable for ten years of shows, and no one 
was really hurt. TIP — most problems at shows and with the police are 
best diffused by women, who (to most chauvinist idiots) don't present 
a challenge to anyone's manhood. Being strategic about this worked 
incredibly well to prevent confrontations from escalating. 

Pay. Volunteers do the vast majority of the work at Komotion. After the 
first few years, we paid a person or band to do janitorial work. This made 
sense because it was one of the only jobs that had little enjoyment, so 
compensating someone to clean up seemed worth it to everyone (espe- 
cially to those who had mopped the entire building too many times!) 
Our attitude towards compensation is the opposite of the society we live 
in. The jobs that are the hardest work and have the least intrinsic 
satisfaction were paid the most. As a process of growth, some people put 
in thirty hours of unpaid labor a week, which they certainly couldn't do 
forever. We began compensating a person part-time to do administra- 
tion, which was somewhat controversial because volunteers were still 
doing much of the work. But people were not 'in it for the money' and 
most recognized the benefit of a regular staff person. Eventually it 
became difficult to sustain this salary (and an office we rented) so the 
work reverted to volunteer. Sound people also earned a bit of money at 
shows if there was enough, because a small core of people had to work 
all the shows and It took a huge amount of time. 

Committees and Coordinators. Komotion's various activities needed 
an informed person and someone willing to be a contact for special 
activities. In some cases it was not a committee but an individual, like the 
art gallery coordinator, who could also call on others to help set up shows 
when needed. People who had pooled equipment in the recording 
studio made up the recording studio committee and met whenever we 
needed to decide about a new piece of gear or wanted to make changes 
in the studio. Sometimes major jobs had to be coordinated, like wiring 
a new mixing board. Administrative staff made sure the space was 
booked so rehearsals and recording didn't overlap, updated the member 
list, put together the monthly calendars and organized mailings, did 
accounting, publicity for shows, etc. 

Booking Committee. The booking committee met regularly after the 
public meeting. We listened to demo tapes, put shows together, and fit 
proposed show ideas with dates. Someone on the committee would 
volunteer to take responsibility for each show, which meant being in 
contact with the benefit organization or bands, and making sure the 
event was well-organized. This person usually volunteered to be house 
manager on the event, because they were already in contact with the 
people involved and probably had some interest in the event. Usually 
there were enough people with different interests to work shows they 
liked, but we all worked shows we weren't that fond of. Our criteria for 
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which shows to do and which we didn't varied depending on who was 
on the committee at any one time. Most of us favored doing benefits for 
groups that we supported and who had iittie funding from other sources. 
For some organizations a few hundred doiiars goes a iong way, for others 
it's meaningiess. Our criteria for bands aiso varied greatiy depending on 
the committee, but in generai bands that had iittie in common with us 
were rejected. Then there was a huge amount of what might be caiied 
aiternative rock and something about the band wouid have to stand out 
to us. We aiso activeiy sought out diverse acts. Any individuai on the 
committee who reaiiy iiked or disiiked a band had an impact. We didn't 
vote but worked by consensus. For instance, if a committee member was 
reaiiy crazy about a group I didn't iike, I wouid usuaiiy support their 
enthusiasm, and this is how everyone worked for the most part. The one 
thing no one liked to do was call up organizations or bands we didn't 
book and tell them "no." 

Other Groups and Tasks. A maintenance committee made repairs and 
built everything in the building. When some person smashed our front 
window a wall was immediately constructed. We constantly had to fix 
locks, lighting, reinforce building security after one minor robbery, and 
make improvements. Another individual interfaced with the landlord, 
which is definitely a skill, and found an inexpensive insurance policy 
(required on our lease). Some people even had to have regular contact 
with the police after Komotion was 'busted'. 

Use Value. One of the most important factors in Komotion's longevity 
was that the space combined social/political commitment with use 
value. Burnout is a major problem in collectives like this, as well as 
dealing with so many obstacles like the police, fire marshal, etc. I don't 
think Komotion would have survived if many of the collective members 
didn't value having the recording studio and a great place to rehearse. 
Opposing 'self-interest' to altruism is a false dichotomy, and the fact that 
collective members actively used the facilities and invested huge amounts 
of labor and money in the place helped us get through the hardest times. 



Friends and Enemies 

Non-Profit Status and the Police. Komotion's legal status changed after 
police busted a show in 1 990. A tense stand off between about 300 punks 
and 30 cops ended our previous strategy of invisibility. Before, we did 
shows as low profile as possible and if cops ever came by we could usually 
bullshit them about it being a private party. We had no sign outside the 
building so in most respects we didn't look like a club and it was difficult 
to tell if anything was going on. After this incident we adopted a strategy 
of semi-legality. Fortunately we had friends who had a nonprofit arts 
organization we joined as a "project." With our nonprofit status, freshly 
painted Komotion sign, letters of support from community arts organi- 
zations, and an attitude of cooperation ... we went back to negotiate 
with the police. After assuring them an event of that type would never 
happen again, agreeing to obtain one-day beer permits for every show 
and follow a few other regulations, we were given a cautious go-ahead. 
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Now our only choice for survival was to create the appearance of 
legitimacy and legality. The beer permits required a small fee and 
signatures by the permit officer at the Mission police station, so they 
knew about every show we did. Of course we always worded the permits 
with something like "arts event" to sound as vague and harmless as 
possible. To my knowledge they never checked up on our compliance 
and we didn't get permits for every show . . . but we did have to police 
ourselves to a greater extent. Its one thing to hate the pigs and all that, 
but the fact is they have power that we don't, and in the real world we 
had to deal with them if we wanted to continue. One last word about the 
police. For the most part the police (in SF) don't care that much about 
a space like ours unless something draws their attention — with one 
major exception. Every time we had problems was when a new permit 
officer took over at the Mission station. This happened at least three 
times during the history of Komotion. Each time the new officer has 
something to prove, so they stir up a bunch of shit, then things settle 
down again. Most recently, two legit bars in the Mission were cited for 
having live music without a cabaret license. The uneven application of 
the law and threat of enforcement created a lot of stress over time. 

Fire Department and City Bureaucracy. At the same time we adopted 
the 'legitimate' strategy we made an effort to comply with building 
occupancy regulations and the fire marshal. You would think that 
someone at City Fiall could address a simple question like "we want to 
comply — what do we have to do?." But we could never get a straight 
answer. We made the building safe by being responsible people, having 
abundant fire extinguishers, lighted exit signs, etc., but our legal status 
was still vague. In October 1994, Lieutenant Armada from the fire dept, 
noticed a flyer for a show (supposedly) and came down to inspect the 
place, insisting on some changes. We complied and were given another 
tentative go-ahead, but the constant threat of being shut down wore on 
us and negatively affected our ability to book shows and benefits that 
needed publicity. With the help of a professional contractor who 
showed up at a general meeting, we made a final effort — "could we be 
legal if we made structural modifications in the building, like putting in 
sprinklers or knocking out a back door?" We finally got an answer from 
the City — "NO!" It all came down to a matter of zoning and the 
easement with the adjacent building being six inches too narrow. . . . 
Pretty amazing after ten years of activity! There are many lessons to be 
learned here, and I'm still not convinced we could ever have sustained 
our efforts in a legal manner . . . but we might have had a better chance 
in a building that was previously a club or properly zoned for public 
access. We occasionally do small parties now, but for the most part live 
shows at Komotion are over. Were we shut down for "political" reasons? 
On the surface it appears not, but control over space and activities means 
control over ideas. . . . 

More Enemies. From previous experience, we knew that one of the 
biggest threats to a space like ours was other clubs. In fact, it may have 
been another club that sent the fire marshal to our door. We were 
extremely careful not to appear in competition with other 'nightclubs'. 
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The types of shows we did were different, but not always. We publicized, 
but avoided taking out regular ads. Clubs and big promoters are ex- 
tremely concerned about competition and have crushed small spaces 
like ours before. We also know that local clubs regularly engage in 
bribery of public officials like the fire department. 

Friends. 1 can't possibly do justice to our 'friends' in a paragraph, so I'll 
leave if mostly to the memories and continuing efforts of everyone 
involved. Buf the real secret to Komotion's survival is simply that so 
many people value what we do, which creates a mutually reinforcing 
sphere of strength and hope. Over the years, thousands of people have 
shared Komotion's vision (or at least knew they could get out of the cold 
and see a show for next to nothing!) People gave us money, we had 
friends in neighborhood associafions who helped us, others donated 
equipment, time and skills, there were always people we could count on 
in emergencies, and the performers and artists especially made it all 
possible. Komotion's efforts raised tens of thousands of dollars for 
organizations from Prevention Point needle exchange to the campaign 
to free Native American activist Leonard Peltier. We did this without any 
official assistance or legitimacy, but because enough people believed in 
it and made it happen. While the live shows are no more, Komotion lives 
in the magazine, Komotion Records, and the recording studio (which 
provides low-cost recording and does community-based projects for free 
whenever possible). Yes, you can be assured that we will continue to 
spread filthy, anti-authoritarian propaganda and the knowledge that 
creative alternatives to the present system are real and realizable — and 
might even be a whole lotta fun! 


— Robin Balliger 
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Abigface. Abig smile. Abighug. Bigjim. Born 1943. 
Died 1991. A life, a moment in time... a piece of us. 

Yo, Big. This is Small. It's been five years since you 
died, man. A bunch of stuff has happened, but I'm 
not sure it's anything you really need to know about. 
They lost the Gulf War that grieved you before you 
died. That is, the Iraqis lost it. Bushy-boy won. He 
said it ended the "Vietnam syndrome." 200,000 
Iraqis picked up the tab. They called you insane, 
schizophrenic, and locked you up in the closed ward 
for a time; but that war showed where the real 
insanity lay. It was out here in the "open w'ard" the 
whole time... in power. 

You would have appreciated the anti-war demonstra- 
tions (even though you didn't do demonstrations). 
At least this time there were some big ones right at the 
beginning of the war. Meanwhile, Bush shows every 
prospect of dying in bed, like those other war criminals, 
Johnson and Nixon before him. How much more 
satisfying it would have been if these, the real 
"psychos, " could have been taken out and shot by the 
families of thei ■'dctims. It was no consolation that 
Bush lost the next election to some Democrat. Noth- 
ing changed. 

I remember trying to talk to you as the ventilator blew 
air into your lungs at Highland Hospital, a few hours 


Lie Flat 
& Hug 
the Earth 

Big Jim 
Remembered 

after the cops mauled you, but you were already gone 
then, weren't you? 1 knew 1 wasn't getting through. 
Your Dad came out here while you were in the 
hospital. He was great; he stuck around and helped 
Valeurie take care of Judy until she died. We couldn't 
find anyone to take your record collection though. 
Eventually Valeurie had to sell it, to the guy from 
Revolver Records. 

We had a great memorial happening for you at the 
Komotion space. So many friends were there that you 
had knitted together, and loved, and given to in so 
many ways. You made us all feel so special, like there 
was a place where we belonged. We remembered all 
the things you'd given us over the years: the coat, the 
coffee grinder, the shower head, the loft bed, the 
kitchen counter-top. The folding chairs and monthly 
dinners — complete with dinner music — at 
Komotion. Everyone there had something, or lived 
with something, or could listen to something that 
you gave them. The music was the best. You always 
blew people away, giving them tapes with exactly 
what they asked for... plus an addition of your own, 
a message, or something that fit for them. It was 
always for them that you lived — for the people you 
loved. That was the whole point, wasn't it, Jim? 

We remembered your pain, too. We understood that 
at a certain point, you couldn't go on, because of Judy 
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dying, because of the war... and because of a lot of 
other stuff that came before. You made a decision to 
end it then, but would that have really been your 
end? We'll never know, because the cops intervened. 
You always hated cops; they were the enemy. You 
fought back; you were a revolutionary to the end. We 
took your case to the police review board in Berkeley, 
but the deck was stacked against us. (Remember 
when you said, "When did 1 lose? 1 don't remember 
giving up. When did 1 lose? 1 don't remember being 
there.") As Robin said, the death culture had claimed 
another victim. 

But you were always there for your friends; you never 
hit us with your pain. 1 remember the time you put 
Jim Carroll Band's "People That Died" on a Komotion 
dinner music tape. 1 asked you if that was for your 
brother Don, since it was about the same time of year 
that he died, and you said yes. But you hadn't said 
anything about it. Now 1 play that song for you. 

You had so much energy, and it was always a positive 
energy, never negative; always aimed at making people 
feel good, never bad. You didn't just want to hug 
someone, you insisted. You convinced people they 
could do things they never thought they could do. 
And they did them. You came to Komotion booking 
meetings, full of all kinds of ideas. You wore a t-shirt 
that said, "fact; there is hope." 

You made everyone your best friend. They all thought 
their relationship with you was special. ..and they 
were right. You taught us — never let anyone slip 
away that once was your best friend. "We are the rock 
we feed," you said. You maintained us and supported 
us. You were "R&R" for the revolutionaries in the 
trenches. For a guy they said was crazy, who couldn't 
follow orders from superior officers in the Navy or 
foremen on the job, that was something. We all knew 
that a huge hole had opened up in the world when 
you left, and that nothing would ever be the same. 

But you go on; you are with us. We are thankful that 
a little piece of our souls is there because you gave it 
to us. We are living in dark times, though. The Gulf 
War was just the beginning. There's a rampage of 
third-worldization, privatization, attacks on the poor 
and unfeeling insanity at the top. In this world there 
Is neither love, nor joy, nor compassion, nor help for 
pain. We are here, as on a darkling plain, confused by 
hurried alarms and flight, where ignorant armies 


clash by night. But we remember what Nedy said 
about you — before she, too, passed on — , inspired by 
that great poet Matthew Arnold, who wrote about the 
"darkling plain": you were the one who tried to light 
a candle on that darkling plain. 

Pass us a candle, Jim, and we'll go on. 

— A friend of Big Jim Lindstrom's 
February, 1996 


THE INTOXICATED AMERICAN 
Or, Crocks That Cry 

Did you move chairs in Tienanmen Sq? 
the night the peoples blood ran red 
legs whirling around assault weapon 
fashion? 

Were you one of the people there, or did I 
make a mistake? 

See you spilling blood somewhere else? 

Is it so easy to do on the planet these days? 
Someday when the chairs are all stacked 
orderly 

in pools of blood 

what will you do? Make more chairs 
or sit back in the gondola 
Dropping bags to raise 
off land that doesn't belong to you 
Find your feathers 
Shake with the eagles 

Free yourself if 

Blood is precious 

on the other hand do what you can 
Your enemies & comrades await your 
decision 

while you disappear in thin air 

— Big Jim Lindstrom 
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An Interview with George Lipsitz 


George Lipsitz is a Professor of Ethnic 
studies at the Universit}’ of California 
San Diego. Lie is the author of a num- 
ber of books including Time Passages. 
His most recently published work is 
Dangerous Crossroads ( 1 995) which 
inspired this intemew. 1 had the good 
fortune of meeting Professor Lipsitz at 
a presentation he gave in San Fran- 
cisco and was struck both by his views 
and the enthusiasm with which he 
presented them. Upon reading Dan- 
gerous Crossroads 1 knew that it had 
to be brought to the attention of 
Komotion's readers. Any musician, any 
music lover, in fact, anyone at all 
interested in the connections between 
music, mass migration, labor and re- 
sistance should get a hold of a copy and 
give it a serious read. Finding ourselves 
at something of a dangerous cross- 
roads of our own, this conversation 
takes on a particular urgency for 
Kornotion. Our thanks to George for 
giving of his time and his work. 

Mat Callahan (MC): What in- 
spired Dangerous Crossroads? 

George Lipsitz (GL): 1 think we're 
at a very important moment in 
terms of cultural production and 
our lives as people on the planet. 
The growth of multinational cor- 
porations and the demise of some 
of the powers of the nation state 
means that in some ways people in 
the world are more united but at 
the same time but more divided 
than ever before. There's a handful 
of multinational corporations that 


control a third of the world's pro- 
ductive assets, around the globe 
there are 820 million people un- 
employed or working for less than 
subsistence wages. Conditions of 
urban austerity contrast with enor- 
mous wealth and this can no longer 
be approached one nation at a 
time. Culture plays a particularly 
important role in this. Through 
activities and practices like music 
we can recognize some ways that 
people around the globe are facing 
the same conditions that we are. 
The emergence of chicha music in 
Peru comes directly out of the mi- 
gration of Andean Indians to the 
city. The transformation of meren- 
gue music has everything to do 
with low-wage labor leaving the 
Dominican Republic and going to 
New York City. The explosive 
popularity of banda music in Los 
Angeles is a direct consequence of 
the new forms of low-wage labor 
created in the U.S. as a result of the 
devastation of Mexican agriculture 
and other sectors of the Mexican 
economy. So music is one of the 
ways we come to see that these 
changes have occurred and that 
they're part of our lives and that 
we're connected to them. At the 
same time, music might offer back 
to the new global economy and 
culture, what we might call, fami- 
lies of resemblance; hearing from 
people whose circumstances aren't 
exactly like yours. What at first 
might seem really exotic and re- 
ally unlike yours and yet they 


might be speaking to realities that 
have everything to do with your 
own life chances, your own ability 
to make a living, to have health 
care, to have an education, to build 
a kind of community other than 
the very divided and vicious one 
that the World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund want to see 
us be a part of. 

MC: One thing that really sepa- 
rates your work from a lot of cul- 
tural criticism or music Journal- 
ism is that you make explicit links 
between labor or the migrating 
working classes, and music mak- 
ing. You also focus attention on 
"aggrieved communities," to use 
your term, and a specific relation- 
ship to music. 

GL: We were taught in some ways 
to mishear music, to imagine it as 
a realm totally separated from 
work. Yet musicians know that 
there's an economic structure that 
permits some things and prohib- 
its others; that works very power- 
fully to, discourage real innova- 
tion, on the one hand, and yet to 
make us crave novelty and change 
at the same time. This can drive 
you crazy trying to work through 
the institutions and structures that 
distribute music and yet as com- 
pared to film, compared to print, 
compared to other kinds of com- 
munication, more people around 
the world have access to music 
and have shared social languages 
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and sophisticated vocabularies of 
community building that come 
out of music so it's an important 
resource as well. Many musics that 
come to western audiences marked 
as exotic or primitive are, of course, 
actually musics already in dialogue 
with the west. Jamaican reggae 
responded to the rhythm and blues 
music played on Miami radio sta- 
tions as well as to 
indigenous and 
British music. Al- 
gerian mi emerges 
from local expe- 
riences in the 
port city of Oran 
where Arabic 
musical forms 
interacted with 
French and espe- 
cially Spanish 
forms, many of 
which already 
had Arabic traces 
in them. Salsa 
music from Puerto 
Rico draws upon 
bomba and plena, 
but also on Afro- 
Cuban ensembles 
and on U.S. Afro- 
American dance 
bands. Rafael 
Hernandez wrote 
some of the most 
important Puerto 
Rican music in 
New York where 
he played in his 
first trio with a Dominican. 
Whether it's blues, bachata, or 
Latin Bugalu, musicians playing 
for working class audiences have 
to make them forget the physical 
pain and frayed central nervous 
system they get from work. They 
have to be sources of collective 
memory, they have to bring com- 
munities into being through per- 
formance. It's not colonizing the 


music for social ends to say that 
Albert King or Muddy Waters or 
Billy Peek have had to make music 
powerful enough so their listeners 
could forget — at least for a mo- 
ment — what it's like to spend the 
irredeemable minutes and hours 
of your life in a packing house or a 
foundry. They have to turn the 
work body into the dance body. 


That takes talent and knowledge 
and imagination. 

MC: The beginning of your book 
is about Bouckman Eksperyans and 
they're explicitly "political" in 
their lyrical content and even their 
associations am 1 right? 

GL: Yeah, 1 have so much awe and 
respect for Bouckman Eksperyans, 


for their understanding of what 
popular music and its global eco- 
nomic connections enable them 
to do. In a country like Haiti there's 
such small public sphere. The 
people in power have been there a 
long time and they control virtu- 
ally everything. There's very little 
room for politics, for public argu- 
ment, for cultural experimenta- 
tion. The most 
powerful cul- 
tural and emo- 
tional forces in 
the country — 
vodou and the 
symbols of 
black national- 
ism — have 
long been used 
by the state for 
repressive ends. 
But this is, after 
all, the second 
republic in this 
hemisphere, 
the site of the 
only successful 
slave revolt in 
history, the 
place where Na- 
poleon met his 
only defeat be- 
fore Waterloo. 
And that his- 
tory has been 
suppressed by 
those who profit 
from the pov- 
erty of the Hai- 
tian people, by the local elite con- 
nected to transnational corpora- 
tions, the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. They 
don't want people to think about 
land reform, about democracy, 
about the indignities and alien- 
ations of low wage labor. 
What Boukman Eksperyans has 
done is attach themselves to a so- 
cial movement that brought 
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everything that has been hidden 
out into the open. The group's 
name recalls Joseph Boukman, the 
rebel priest and vodou practitio- 
ner of the 1790s whose visions 
inspired Haiti's great uprising. They 
combine that with pop music, with 
a name that recalls The Jimi 
Hendrix Experience and that com- 
bines pop rhythms and instru- 
ments with creole 
speech, ram 
rhythms, vodou 
practices, and so- 
cial critique. They 
create perfor- 
mances that are vi- 
sual and verbal, 
that recontex- 
tualize vodou, and 
that bring people 
out into the streets 
to both challenge 
the dictatorship, 
to recall what the 
dark skinned 
masses of Haiti 
have in common, 
to remember the 
pain of the past, but also to forge a 
moral and political vision for the 
future. The dictatorship was well 
prepared for every conventional 
kind of political opposition, but 
how do you control culture? When 
Boukman Eksperyans won carni- 
val prizes for singing about the 
government as betrayers and liars, 
about the need to break the chains 
of the past, the government tried 
to censor them. But their work 
circulated on home-made tapes, 
on compact discs for sale in Brook- 
lyn, Miami, Montreal, and Paris 
even when banned in Port-au- 
Prince. When the government sent 
thugs to performances with threats 
to shoot the group if they sang 
forbidden songs, all they had to do 
was play the music — the crowd 
already knew the words. Boukman 


Eksperyans found that being part 
of global commercial culture had 
its drawbacks, but it also enabled 
them to secure a visibility that 
protected them from reprisals, that 
mobilized their supporters, that 
educated previously neutral by- 
standers. They come from one of 
the poorest countries in the world, 
but they have created one of the 


richest and most advanced blends 
of tradition and technology in the 
service of social struggle. What they 
have accomplished is important 
in Haiti, but also around the world 
as a powerful example of how to 
use the contradictions of capital. 

MC: That leads, or you might say 
leaps to, the question of the experi- 
ence of many people here in the 
United States during the 60s. A 
phase of popular culture where 
music was definitely viewed as more 
than entertainment or escape. It 
was actually the carrier of the "Mes- 
sage." It was very explicitly viewed 
by many — millions of people — as 
the herald of a new society or some- 
thing. There was at that time, not 
so much a distinction between "po- 
litical music versus not political 


music." There was just "Music" and 
it was enmeshed in the upheavals 
of the times. In contrast to that 
right now, you have what seems to 
be the unlimited capacity of the 
powers that be to co-opt anything 
that vaguely resembles protest, at 
least within the confines of the U.S. 
So in a certain sense one might hear 
what you're saying about Haiti and 
say, "Yeah, well 
that's because 
Haiti's Haiti," 
as opposed to 
your general 
pointaboutthe 
world being 
more interwo- 
ven and inter- 
twined. 

GL: Let me try 
to make this 
point very 
clear because 
it's something 
about which 
there is often a 
lot of disagree- 
ment. I don't think we can depend 
on any one form of culture, any 
one form of music or, for that 
matter, any one form of social or- 
ganization and say this is the magic 
bullet that's going to bring down 
the oppressor, that any time it ap- 
pears it's going to bring about 
change. There is more than one 
form of oppression in the world 
and there needs to be more than 
one form of opposition. Wealth, 
power and the instruments of 
physical force are so centralized in 
a very few hands today, and it's 
daunting to think about how that 
could change. It won't be done 
easily. It won't be done smoothly. 
There is no form of culture or form 
of politics that can do the job alone. 
But some combination of culture 
and politics might help us identify 
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and explore contradictions that al- 
ready exist. Memories of the 1960s 
loom large for us because we are 
told over and over again that they 
represent a decade where the uto- 
pian hope of fusing culture and 
politics was realized. But many of 
us also feel burned by the 1960s, 
feel that we don't want to get 
burned again, that all of the activ- 
ism and cultural exploration didn't 
work, didn't really change enough. 
1 think we need to look realistically 
at how mixed and how contradic- 
tory the sixties were. Were the 
1960s the decade of the radical 
fusion of music and politics ex- 
pressed in Country Joe and the 
Fish, MC5 or Jefferson Airplane in 
their "Volunteers" days? If so, how 
do we account for the fact that the 
best selling single of the sixties was 
Percy Faith's "Theme From A Sum- 
mer Place," that the number one 
record of 1966 was Sgt. Barry 
Sadler's "Ballad Of The Green Be- 
rets," that Connie Francis was one 
of the best selling artists of the 
decade? What 1 would like to stress 
is that radical times don't come 
from what's playing on the radio, 
that radical activism and social 
relations force the radio to play 
different things. It was nice to hear 
"People Get Ready" on the radio in 
1965, but it meant so much in part 
because while it was playing people 
from all over the country joined 
with Dr. King to march from Selma 
to Montomery, and their actions 
won the passage of the Voting 
Rights Act. Even in the present, 
there are lots of progressive lyrics 
around — the late 1980s hip hop 
of Public Enemy and Queen 
Latifah, the class consciousness of 
Tracy Chapman, the top forty hit 
about child abuse by Suzanne Vega. 
And of course it means something 
that k.d. lang can be openly les- 
bian and survive commercially in 


country and pop music. But pic- 
tures of a better life aren't a better 
life by themselves, anything that 
can be marketed on one side can 
be done on the other. But what is 
important was that there were 
people ready to hear these artists 
and to approve of them, that there 
were decades of womyn's music 
before k.d. lang, that underground 
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raves had already created sites of 
celebration and social criticism 
before Public Enemy came along. 1 
mean, what was important about 
the 1960s was not just that Bob 
Dylan, or Marvin Gaye, or Stevie 
Wonder sold records, but that a 
cultural and political transforma- 
tion at the grassroots won space 
for them to be different kinds of 
artists. Punk music has had some 
wonderfully sardonic and sarcas- 
tic lyrics, but to me the most im- 
portant thing about punk are its 
practices — the idea that just want- 
ing to get up and do it might be 
more important than being a great 
musician. Of course, it's an uphill 
battle because we're conditioned 
to be consumers, spectators, re- 
ceivers. But given how much re- 
pression and mis-education our 
society has, it's important to see 
how much shines through, how 
hard people work to imagine and 
enact new social relations. If there 
were to be a way out, the ways in 


which they sing and play and dance 
might be one of the paces that we 
might need to understand. 

MC: But I think there is some- 
thing about music itself or sound, 
different from other sensory 
stimuli. Obviously, there's the 
political content of lyrics which 
deserves to be discussed and de- 
serves to be examined but you're 
saying it's much more than that. 

GL: Yes. Often we say it's gotta be 
more than just a beat, it's gotta be 
more than getting out on the dance 
floor and shaking your body. But 
getting out on the dance floor and 
shaking your body is an impor- 
tant thing and there is a whole 
series of understandings of what it 
is to be human and how you stay 
alive and what your connections 
to other people are that revolves 
around the practices of making 
and listening to and dancing to 
music. The one concern 1 have is 
that we still should be cautious 
about thinking that there is one 
thing called "Music" that unites 
people all around the world. There 
are many different kinds of what 
Christopher Small calls "musicing" 
that have different possibilities. 
The language that you and 1 were 
taught to analyze how music does 
what it does, does very little to 
explain what Abdul Ibrahim, the 
South African pianist, does when 
he describes his music as being 
like a form of medicine and him- 
self as more of a physician than an 
entertainer. His kind of thinking 
has a lot to offer us. It opens up a 
lot to think about musical prac- 
tices as social forces. 

But the general premise of your 
question 1 think is absolutely right. 
There's a way in which the codes 
of music that we learn, the ways of 
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building and releasing tension, the 
ways of expressing both individual 
difference and group solidarity, 
that the most powerful metaphors 
for fhis in m.ost cultures that 1 
know of come through musical 
performance and reception. 

MC: There are some musics or 
cultures which have incredibly 
broad effects but that are, only 
touched on in the book. Specifi- 
cally, I'm thinking of Celtic cul- 
ture which has had profound in- 
fluence throughout the world, 
particularly the United States, but 
also many other places. 1 was won- 
dering how you view that and 
why you did not actually address 
it very specifically. I'm raising it 
broadly, in the same sense that 
you spoke of the African diaspora. 
I'm nof asking , "Why didn't you 
invite them to your party?" An 
analysis such as yours is trying to 
draw people's attention to certain 
things. So Tm wondering if this is 
a matter of a certain kind of rel- 
evance that 1 didn't get? 

GL: Yeah, well, I think that's a 
wonderful example. My intention 
was not to be encyclopedic about 
it, but to try to see from the visible 
sites of commercial culture, what 
moments of danger exist in the 
world that could alert us to a fuller 
understanding of the relationship 
between musical texts and their 
social context. Anytime you start 
to do that you're going to miss an 
enormous amount. There are things 
that are here that we can't see or we 
can't identify. There are musical 
traditions in some ways that never 
go away and they appear in dis- 
guise. They appear in some of the 
oddest combinations. They influ- 
ence people far around the globe. 
Some of the purest current mani- 
festations of Celtic traditionsyou're 


talking about may appear in the 
music of Australian aborigines in 
the 1950s and 1960s because of the 
particular terms under which they 
learned music and their selectivity 
in terms of what they took as their 
own. If we heard thaf we might say 
this has direct infiuences and it's a 
revival. Yet in some ways it's also 
cut off from the history that origi- 
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nally determined its shape. Bill 
Monroe's bluegrass is a combina- 
tion of kind of a jazz ensemble and 
some very old forms of what mu- 
sicologists, sometimes not so 
rightly call Scotch-lrish music. 
These influences are there and 
they're there in pop music and 
sometimes we're completely un- 
aware of them until they leap out 
at some time. Tm always inter- 
ested in the times that they pop 
out in commercial culture. 1 
thought Dexy's Midnight Runners 
in the early 80s did a combination 
of Irish music and American soul 
music in a way that talked both 
about the specific history of the 
industrialization in Northern En- 
gland and about longer traditions 
in music and culture which were 
very, very interesting. But if you 
think of Celtic music and others 
that 1 would mention as well — for 
example, the gnawa music from 
North Africa or some of the guitar 
music that comes out of Indonesia 


and becomes visible in the West 
only in Holland — there are these 
musics with long histories that are 
broad subtexts of many other kinds 
of musics that are out there and 
sometimes, as Walter Benjamin 
says about history, they only flash 
up to us in a moment of danger. 
You think, "God, 1 love that stuff. 
Where'd that come from?" It's im- 
portant to understand especially 
when we think about all the ways 
we're divided by national identi- 
ties or by ethnicity that we're al- 
ready a part of each other's lives 
and cuitures. We have a long his- 
tory of sharing things that often 
come out of very specific circum- 
stances and very specific struggles 
and very specific ways of making 
meaning. The more conscious you 
can be of both the history and the 
transformation, both the origins 
and the transformation of that 
music, then the better off we all 
are. 

MC: Taking it a step further then, 

1 raised this partly because 1 wanted 
you to comment on it exactly as 
you have, but also in the context 
of the United States being a racist 
society in very, very profound 
ways. (Tm not talking about "rac- 
ist" in the way it's bandied about 
on Nightline or in the O.J. trial or 
something like that.) People as- 
sign properterial rights to cultural 
production that are bound up with 
their own sense of identity. So 
what ends up happening is that 
music itself, which embodies in 
some ways, the finest aspirations 
of human beings, becomes this 
flag or banner. So that if you're 
going to support black liberation, 
if you're on that side, then you 
can't acknowledge that "white 
people" ever did anything good. 

GL: Yeah. 
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MC: And I specifically raised the 
Celtic tradition because I think it's 
had such an enormous impact and 
on the other hand it is part of or an 
expression of a continued opposi- 
tional component within the lives 
of, to begin with, Irish people. 
And not just Irish. But many other 
peoples who actually are de- 
scended in some direct or indirect 
way from that earlier diaspora of 
the Celtic people. Pan global, the 
result of conquest and forced dis- 
persion, etc., etc. Of course you 
could say similar things about Ara- 
bic music, or as you mentioned, 
!iiiawa which was slave music. (Or 
for that matter Indian music, as in 
bangm, which you talk a good deal 
about in the book.) The point I'm 
really trying to get at is that, speak- 
ing as a musician, but also as a 
social activist, I am constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of people 
assigning properterial qualities to 
forms of music and creating a re- 
verse hierarchy. You've got the 
hierarchy of the power structure 
and so you flip it over and put an 
oppressed group on top. (Of course, 
it is only a privileged few among 
that group that will derive any 
benefit.) If you want to talk about 
flashes ormoments of danger, this 
is a flash point of danger that has 
to be handled in a creative way 
and not just simply accepted in 
neo-liberal terms. 

GL: Yeah, the most radical thing 
to do is to try to tell the truth. In its 
complexity, it sometimes does not 
easily translate into a direct politi- 
cal statement or slogan; one that 
immediately illumines the com- 
plexity of the power of relations 
that we confront. I think again 
your example is very important 
and it also realizes that groups 
that we might treat as monolithic 
have very complicated kinds of 


histories. There's a new book by 
Noel Ignatiev called "How the Irish 
Became White." He talks about 
the ways in which Irish immi- 
grants to America were under enor- 
mous pressure to conform to and 
embrace the American systems of 
racial hierarchy. He talks about 
how difficult it was to do that 
given the history of Ireland. Given 
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the fact that Britain had been in- 
dicted in Ireland not only as a 
conquering power of the Irish but 
also as the power that enslaved 
Africans and was deeply implicated 
in the slave trade. When Daniel 
O'Connell, the great leader of Irish 
independence, went to Parliament 
as the first representative of Ire- 
land, West Indian slave traders 
tried to make a deal with him and 
said, "Look, we'll help you out if 
you just become another vote for 
the slave trade." O'Connell, in a 
wonderful statement, said, "Even 
for Ireland, I couldn't forget the 
slave one single moment." What 
he saw there was that the issue was 
injustice not the physical identity 
of the person suffering. Precisely 
because he came from an aggrieved 
community, he understood that 
he had to be against this injustice 
even if it was directed against some- 
body with a different ethnic iden- 


tity. There's a Sly and the Family 
Stone song where they said "don't 
hate the black, don't hate the 
white, but if you get bitten, hate 
the bite." That ability to see hap- 
pens both in politics and music 
but it's hidden from us. It gets 
suppressed. 

Conversely, that's why there's a 
hope for justice. That's why there's 
some possibility of thinking that 
the experience of somebody with 
a different skin color and speaking 
a different language could also be 
your experience because it's hu- 
man experience that happens in a 
context that you can identify with 
or be repulsed by not just on the 
basis of your own biological back- 
ground but on the basis of the 
appeals made to you for justice 
and solidarity. 

MC: Well, the fact is that Haiti 
itself is, in part, a product of the 
French Revolution and the French 
Revolution in the sense that it was 
made by the masses of people. 

GL: That's correct. CLR James' 
book The Black Jacobins is a won- 
derful discussion of this and we 
try to say, "Well are you going to 
be eurocentric, are you going to be 
afrocentric?" and what that hides 
is that people are already inter- 
connected in ways in which it 
makes it impossible to separate 
them. Except as a strategy. But if 
we were going to be honest, every- 
thing that happens in the world 
affects everybody else and it's on 
that level, ultimately, that we're 
going to have to deal with it. 

MC: Well, another example to take 
it back to the present day, is Afrika 
Baambatta's accrediting of a Ger- 
man group, Kraftwerk, for the in- 
spiration for a sound. 
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GL: There's a place in the book 
^vhere I talk about the great 
Chicano punk band, Los Illegals 
and Jesse Velo said you don't just 
hear Tito Puente in the barrios. 
You hear Kraftwerk, you hear the 
Buzzcocks. So much Chicano punk 
was imitating British working class 
youth subcultures because they 
heard something in it that they 
already claimed as their own even 
though you couldn't say that's the 
culture of their parents or their 
grandparents but it's growing up 
in the barrio or growing up in the 
South Bronx listening to Kraftwerk. 
Part of it is because Kraftwerk, 
strange as they are, has something 
to do with the kind of hegemony 
of Afro, Anglo-American music that 
came before it as well. So there's a 
dialog that's already going on. It's 
in the interest of marketers and it's 
in the interest of politicians, some- 
times, to hide those links and to 
keep us divided. 

MC: The book talks about overt 
oppression specifically directed at 
anyone, including musicians, who 
speak out in whatever form. 1 know 
that a lot of people in the United 
States or Europe would say, "Well, 
that doesn't happen anymore ex- 
cept in these dictatorships." It's 
commonly believed that it's really 
just a matter of talent. If you don't 
get your record on the radio, it's 
just because it isn't good enough. 
Or if you don't get a record deal, 
it's because it wasn't good enough. 
It's not about the content of what 
you say. I realize it's not a simple 
matter of a board or politburo de- 
ciding you're not going to get state 
financing. But we're talking now 
in a context in ^v hich prohibitions 
and bans are being suggested for 
the content of rap lyrics. We're 
talking about situations in which 
parental advisory warnings are 


slapped on records with a little 
opposition, but not much. Those 
are crude, obvious gestures, and 
they deal with things a lot of people 
would find reprehensible; misogy- 
nous lyrics, child sex, pornogra- 
phy, or whatever. But is that a 
mask for what is really happen- 
ing? Are more systematic methods 
being developed to make it diffi- 
cult for people to distribute ideas 
that are actually overtly political 
and against, for example, capital- 
ism or against the policies of the 
United States? 

GL: Yeah, I think that we have a 
very serious situation and some- 
times the thing that makes the 
good thing possible also constrains 
the terms under which that good 
thing can happen. So if commer- 
cial culture has certain contradic- 
tions, the greed and desire for nov- 
elty of the people who market and 
distribute culture means that they 
can tolerate a Bouckman Eksperyans 
or they can tolerate a Public En- 
emy or they can tolerate expres- 
sions that can sell in a certain 
context. The power to do that also 
is the power to shut it down and to 
take it away. When police officers 
around the country say they will 
not provide security for N WA and, 
in fact, arrest NWA in Detroit be- 
cause as one of them said later, 
they wanted to show kids you 
couldn't say "Fuck the Police" in 
Detroit and get away with it, 
they're not doing this because of 
obscenity or misogyny, they just 
want to make people they disagree 
with shut up. They single out Ice- 
T's "Cop-Killer," but Arnold 
Schwarzenneger's Terminator kills 
cops and they leave him alone. In 
fact, individuals like Randy Weaver 
or David Koresh get real cops killed 
and the Republicans in Congress 
rush to e.xcuse them. C. Delores 


Tucker says that hip hop is just 
smut — although she knows so 
little about it, shecan hardlyname 
the artists she claims to be oppos- 
ing — she's clearly wrong. And 
when she proposes that all this 
could be cleared up if she were 
personally given the record label 
that produces Snoop Doggy Dogg, 
it does raise questions about her 
sincerity. Of course, we do have a' 
viciously misogynist and terribly 
violent society. But most of the 
music they want to ban doesn't 
cause these evils and it isn't being 
singled out as part of a good faith 
effort to get rid of them. It's sim- 
ply an attempt to silence the sub- 
jectivity of inner city Blacks and to 
suppress the social memory of 
what a disaster de-industrializa- 
tion and neo-conservative eco- 
nomics and politics have been. 

But I think there's almost a prior 
concern that your question raises 
and that is not everybody can get 
into the music business. Not ev- 
erybody gets in on the same levels. 
There are practices of monopoly 
that are political not in relation to 
the lyrics of a band but in relation 
to their structure of profit and be- 
cause they need to encourage cer- 
tain habits of consumption and 
commodification. The only coun- 
terweight to that is that musicians 
have always been very creative in 
not only creating new forms of 
music but also new venues, new 
relations between performers and 
audiences that can challenge those 
things. You never know what's 
going to work at any given mo- 
ment. You can't reduce it to a for- 
mula but there are, for example, 
community arts centers around the 
country; one I know of called the 
Black Artists Group in St. Louis in 
the late 60s that was set up out of 
antipoverty money and was quite 
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small scale. It brought together 
actors, painters, and musicians, 
and was in existence for only about 
three years. Yet all the members of 
the World Saxophone Quartet 
came out of that. The great Julius 
Hemphill, the composer and saxo- 
phonist, who died last year. 
HammietBlueitt, Oliver Lake who's 
gone on to so many different 
things. The painter 
Emillano Cruz, the 
writers Ntozake 
Strange, Quincy 
Troupe, in other 
words, if you give 
people a chance 
and you create a 
site to do things the 
market is not yet 
ready for, many 
things can come to 
the fore. Many of 
the concerts that 
Julius Hemphill 
gave were for free 
and one of the 
people who came 
and stood outside 
because even 
though it was free 
his mother didn't 
want him to go inside was Greg 
Qsby who is now a jazz musician 
and done some jazz hip-hop fu- 
sion. In other words, just a little bit 
of getting people together to share 
their ideas and finding an audi- 
ence that isn't necessarily already 
reached by the commercial culture 
industries can have a very power- 
ful effect on broadening the hori- 
zons of how different things can 
go together. The painter Qliver 
Jackson was one of the people that 
was involved in that group and he 
says he really began to paint differ- 
ently because musicians taught 
him about time, taught him about 
being patient. He says that you 
wouldn't think of time as an im- 


portant thing for painting but, "re- 
ally I deal with spaces very differ- 
ently now because I spent some 
time with musicians so I see differ- 
ently because the things I heard." 
This kind of crossing the borders, 
the creating of new, unexpected 
alliances, is another important 
domain for us to pursue even apart 
from issues of the kind of musics 


we play or the lyrics that go with 
them. 

MC: Td like to pursue that just a 
little further because I'm a musi- 
cian and a lot of the people in- 
volved in Komotion are in fact 
engaged in music production in a 
very serious way. In other words, 
it's not a hobby. We are constantly 
dealing with this tension between 
struggling to produce something 
that's authentic and meaningful 
and speaks for people in the purest 
way and on the other hand know- 
ing you've got to get it out. 

GL: And that even your best friends 
will respect you more if you're on 


the radio and know what you've 
produced. It's a big contradiction 
and like so many other things in 
our society such as the desire to 
not have alienated labor but the 
need to have an income so that 
your children and your own health 
is protected, the desire to have 
sexual pleasure, but wariness that 
we have of the terrible sexist ways 
that have con- 
ditioned us. 
It's very hard 
to solve this on 
an either/or 
basis and it 
doesn't help to 
substitute 
moral postur- 
ing for social 
critique. The 
question is not 
whether we 
think of our- 
selves as righ- 
teous, but 
whether we re- 
ally are. we 
have to ask 
who we are 
helping and 
who we are 
hurting, what compromises are we 
making and what are we getting 
for them? Pure sites of being, ei- 
ther thoroughly commercial or 
thoroughly noncommercial are 
actually impossible. There's really 
no way to work that out except in 
the context of specifics. Michael 
Jordan makes more in endorse- 
ments just to have his autograph 
on Nike shoes then all of the 
women in Southeast Asia in six 
Nike factories make in wages in a 
year. It's something like $25 mil- 
lion just for his endorsements and 
women making $1.35 a day mak- 
ing those shoes that they can never 
afford to buy. Their wages com- 
bined for a year don't add up to 
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what he gets for his signature and 
so the power of diversion and en- 
tertainment in the star system is 
very great. On the other hand, as 
Komotion participants and read- 
ers well know, these rewards are 
distributed in grossly uneven ways 
so that really great artists like Irma 
Thomas or Merle Haggard now 
don't have regular record contracts. 
These are people who made it in 
the commercial industry, not to 
mention people all of us could 
name, who are simply fabulous 
musicians and for one reason or 
another never established the com- 
mercial niche. And I think it is a 
disgrace. I think our society should 
subsidize, should fund, should 
nurture musical and artistic talent. 
It's always been shown to be enor- 
mously socially productive, yet 
we're moving the other way. We're 
moving in the other direction in 
which the current dominant forces 
believe that everything should be 
put to the service of private profit 
making and for those monopolies 
who have been in control of the 
culture industry most systemati- 
cally over the past few decades. It's 
hard to know what to do as an 
individual creator and individual 
consumer. I do think one of the 
serious things on our agenda, one 
of things 1 wish I had talked about 
more in Dangerous Crossroads is the 
way in which we can help each 
other survive and in which we can 
create new structures in which dif- 
ferent kinds of culture is possible. 
We often talk about it as if it's 
simply an individual moral deci- 
sion but individual moral decision 
always takes place within the con- 
text of institutions and structures. 
Just as we need to support the indi- 
vidual musicians that we believe 
in, we also have to try to create 
structures and institutions that will 
produce new kinds of music mak- 


ing and new kinds of community 
making that will be needed as a 
barrier against the relentless, ruth- 
less, and oppressive commercial- 
ization in every aspect of our cul- 
tural and intellectual lives. 


MC: Most of us are aware that "Cul- 
ture" is dominated by the MTVs, 
the radios. Tower Records, etc. etc. 
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So a lot of people who are con- 
cerned about having their music 
express their visions for a better 
world, whether they're political 
activists or not, they become re- 
signed to not actually having "in- 
fluence" and so some of the things 
that you're saying now need to be 
explored a little bit more because 1 
don't think that's necessarily true. 
It is not just a matter of — you do 
Irish folk music and you're out and 
if you do hip-hop you're in. 

GL: That's a very important in- 
sight. If we think of individual 


musics as nodes in a network, as 
parts of a very complicated con- 
versation, we can see that there's 
room for much more than is obvi- 
ous on the surface and that the 
strategic value of being at what we 
imagine to be the "center" is the 
center only because there are enor- 
mous numbers of things going on 
around it. One of the interesting 
things about hip-hop is that it 
tries to acknowledge the compli- 
catedness of this conversation, but 
it's not the only music that does it 
and hip-hop musicians simply 
because they now have a commer- 
cial power shouldn't be isolated 
from other kinds of music makers 
who have their own reasons for 
showing off the conversation that 
they come out of. It would be 
impossible to imagine some of the 
commercial musics that we talk 
about in isolation from where they 
get their meanings. We know how 
to understand, in part, because 
we've been to movies that have 
musical codes, because as kids we 
went to summer camp or sat in 
classrooms where we learned all 
kinds of musical languages that 
we still carry around with us. The 
people who play Celtic music in 
today's world have heard, been 
exposed to and often played, a 
broad variety of music and they 
bring that to it. They're perform- 
ing a certain kind of identity. Of- 
ten for absolutely good and posi- 
tive reasons but again, we 
shouldn't surrender everything to 
commercial culture and assume 
that that's the only form of mean- 
ing that matters. We should also 
be aware that commercial culture 
only exists because grassroots 
music making is so dynamic and 
so interactive and throws forth so 
many kinds of forms some of 
which never get the credit for what 
they bring to commercial culture. 
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Similarly, people who imagine 
themselves to be playing separate 
ethnic musics are often engaged 
in a quite historically specific strat- 
egy that suppresses many differ- 
ent things. The Quebcois music 
that 1 talk about became popular 
with very specific kinds of chan- 
son tradition that came to stand 
for all of Quebec music but it was 
really about one percent of Que- 
bec music, historically. There were 
political reasons why it took on 
that importance and that unfortu- 
nately also suppressed the plural- 
ity and diversity of Quebecois so- 
ciety. In some ways, the revival 
strengthened the group but at the 
cost of creating a certain lie about 
how plural the group actually was. 
Every three years in Los Angeles 
they used to have the L.A. festival 
and they'd have people playing 
their native musics. They brought 
a group of gamalon players from 
J ava who wanted to play a gamalon 
version of "Mandy" by Barry 
Manilow. They had heart attacks. 
Because this was a festival that 
used to have ethnic musicians take 
their wristwatches off because if 
you came from Tonga you couldn't 
admit that you'd ever had a wrist- 
watch. They couldn't stand this 
kind of adaptation, this kind of 
syncriticism that was expressed by 
the musicians from Java and yet 
that's a kind of lie, too. That's 
again assuming that the conve- 
nience of marketing and the con- 
venience of anthropologists 
should "stand in" for actual social 
practices which are always more 
dialogic, interactive and complex 
than we acknowledge. 

MC: 1 think you handled it very 
delicately in the book, but certain 
practices you're critical of. I'm 
speaking of Paul Simon and David 
Byrne. Particularly in the context 


of the struggle in South Africa and 
all the political ramifications of 
"Graceland." I've been involved 
in a number of radio interviews 
where I was asked to either con- 
demn or uphold Paul Simon. And 
I've always said, "Look, a 
musician's a musician and if a 
political group or organization or 
political party wants to attack a 
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musician, then in some ways I am 
inclined to defend the musician 
unless they have explicitly sup- 
ported fascism or nazism because 
music has to have its own au- 
tonomy and it's hypocritical for 
political groups to attack Paul 
Simon. On the other side of the 
coin he is an actor in a historical 
moment and probably ill-pre- 
pared, being a musician and not a 
political activist, to actually un- 
derstand and deal with the impli- 
cations of what he did. At the 
same time there were statements 
from many of the African musi- 
cians that were akin to what you 
just said earlier, like the Tongans 
with wristwatches. They wanted 
the chance to play. They wanted 
the employment, they wanted the 
opportunity to be heard through- 
out the world, they did not look 
upon him as an exploiter or an 
oppressor or siding with apartheid 
or anything like this. So you have 
many conflicted interpretations 
but because he is a symbol, be- 
cause he's a famous guy, he be- 


comes the target. And the musi- 
cian and the music become like 
footballs instead of what they ac- 
tually are. 

GL: Yeah, well this question is a 
microcosm of the whole problem; 
a whole series of problems that 
we're discussing because there's a 
way in which the market power of 
Paul Simon means that he has' an 
identity and a meaning for you 
and me and for your readers that 
galvanizes our attention in a way 
that even apartheid by itself would 
not do. To me the crucial thing is 
not to say is Paul Simon a good 
guy or a bad buy but to under- 
stand the structures that give what 
Paul Simon does so much influ- 
ence and to understand the conse- 
quences that flow from that. Now 
1 take a critical position against 
Simon and 1 try to distinguish it 
from what David Byrne did on 
"Rei Momo" and 1 further try to 
distinguish what they did from 
what the Neville Brothers do with 
Indian imagery, from what Puerto 
Rican Latin Boogaloo musicians 
did with black music, or what 
Chicano musicians in L.A. have 
done with British punk. All of them 
are involved in borrowing and mu- 
sicians have to borrow. 1 would 
never say that a certain kind of 
music can only be played by cer- 
tain people, that other people can't 
play it. But 1 am worried about the 
conditions, terms, acknowledg- 
ments, and consequences of who 
borrows from whom. Artistically, 
"Graceland" is a great album, in 
no small measure because of 
Simon's talents as a listener, com- 
poser, producer and performer. My 
gripe with Paul Simon is that he 
violated the U.N. boycott by go- 
ing to South Africa to make the 
album, that in defending the mu- 
sic he displayed an ignorance of 
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the South African situation which 
gave aid and comfort to the apart- 
heid system. I'm not saying no one 
should buy or listen to Simon's 
music, but I am saying that we 
should be wary of taking pleasure 
in other people's pain, of taking 
without giving back, of letting our 
unconciously racist curiosity about 
other cultures obscure their real 
relations to power 
as well as our own. 

I don't imagine 
there is a pure 
space in which 
considerations of 
power won't in- 
trude. If someone 
buys Dangerous 
Crossroads because 
they have an in- 
terest in "Grace- 
land," I'm profit- 
ing from what he 
did. I can't get out 
of that bind and 
neither can Paul 
Simon. But I do 
think that by cri- 
tiquing him we 
can learn something about the 
terms under which cultural bor- 
rowing takes place, about the ways 
in which people around the world 
have very different relationships 
to things that seem to unite us all. 
In a world that's divided by power 
and wealth, how do we negotiate 
our way constructively? How can 
we be humane and responsible? I 
tried to indicate that David Byrne 
was a slightly different case, that 
the musicians who worked with 
him appreciated him for not 
"tropicalizing" their music. On the 
other hand, it's dangerous to think 
you have figured out a culture too 
quickly. When Byrne puts his lyr- 
ics of postmodern urban angst be- 
hind Celia Cruz singing "Yen Yere 
Cumbe" in Yoruba as he does, 


then he's missing a lot. This isn't 
to say that cultures shouldn't mix; 
they have to, but it is to say that 
the best art and the best politics 
will come from the fullest under- 
standing of what unites us and 
what divides us. 

MC: Well, that includes class. And 
in many cases the best intentions 


are disastrous. I'm not even refer- 
ring to Byrne or Simon. I'm saying 
in the general sense they can be 
disastrous precisely when people 
are only aware of superficial eth- 
nic or cultural significations and 
they're not aware of the divisions 
that cut across those apparent uni- 
ties which is again one of the most 
important parts of your book. Re- 
turning to the theme of labor and 
migrations, I myself have been 
very conscious of the differences 
in attitude among musicians that 
reflect or express their own back- 
ground not as an ethnic person or 
as a biological person but in terms 
of their class position; the privi- 
lege or the kind of education they 
had, the sorts of prejudices they 
bring to this complex negotiation 


you're talking about that are not 
necessarily even conscious in the 
sense that they think about it. 
Everybody's become somewhat 
conscious of ethnicity. Every- 
body's conscious about music 
coming from Africa or music com- 
ing from Ireland or wherever. 
That's broadcast. It's a marketing 
device. But what's not talked about 
and what'snot 
really system- 
atically ad- 
dressed in a lot 
of these dialogs 
is the fact that 
just beneath 
the surface is: 
"Where did the 
people come 
from?" And I 
don't mean 
geographically 
or ethnically. I 
mean where do 
they come 
from economi- 
cally? And 
what was their 
actual back- 
ground. You refer to that some- 
what in the segment about Albert 
King and the Neville Brothers. 
There's this carefully constructed 
notion — that is patently false — 
that "working class culture" in 
America is country and western. 
But it's not criticized in any thor- 
ough going way. Then you have 
problems like Byrne's post-mod- 
ern lyrics which are supposed to 
be difficult to interpret. 

GL: Yeah, and you knowyou might 
compare his lyrics to those Willy 
Colon uses in Spanish and in En- 
glish which are about the mad- 
ness and insanity of poverty and 
barrio life, the desire for happi- 
ness in the context of the condi- 
tions that prevent it and there's a 
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wide disparity. The very erasure 
that you talk about, the ways in 
which by making something ex- 
otic, foreign, and far away hides 
its relationship to the economy of 
the U.S. It hides the relationship 
of Dominican or Mexican or Puerto 
Rican workers to the world that we 
live in. It hides one very impor- 
tant fact and that is many of the 
listeners to world music live the 
way they do and have the money 
to buy world music in part be- 
cause immigrants have to live the 
way they do and do the work they 
do for inhuman and often ille- 
gally low wages under terrible con- 
ditions of austerity and exploita- 
tion. And the music that brings us 
together is wonderful. It could 
open the door onto that reality. 
But if it sets aside that reality so 
much that we forget who's work- 
ing for whom, who's cleaning up 
offices, who's making food, who's 
taking care of children, who's do- 
ing all the kinds of low-wage labor 
upon which the new global cities 
depend, then we are probably mis- 
hearing the music as well as mis- 
understanding the social relations 
that give it its determinate shape. 

MC: Yeah, well, take it a step fur- 
ther. I had an experience with the 
music industry that reveals some- 
thing here. I happen to be of Euro- 
American descent. I'm a mongrel 
dog like many Americans but basi- 
cally "white" in the way that is 
constructed. I made a record with 
the Looters and it was submitted 
to an A&R department at a major 
label. The band happened to be 3/ 
5 black, but that's another issue. 
The A&R guy's comment was, 
"What color is the singer?" (He 
evidently couldn't tell from the 
sound of my voice.) The person 
submitting it asked, "What differ- 
ence does it make?" He says, "I'm 


just curious." Then she told him, 
"Well, he happens to be white." 
He responds by saying, " I thought 
so because something bothered 
me about it. " Then my friend (who, 
incidentally, worked for the label 
at the time) probed a little further 
and what came out was that be- 
cause the lyrics were political, were 
talking about struggling against 
oppression in an overt way, this 
guy thought it could not be au- 
thentic because white people have 
nothing to complain about. 

GL; Yeah, yeah. And that it could 
be safely presented as "local color" 
if a poor black person is singing 
this, but if a white person is sing- 
ing it it's presumed to be a gener- 
ally understood reality. It's very 
interesting and it puts us in a very 
subtle and delicate situation which 
is often hard to explain to people. 
Of course you can't say that some- 
thing is only true or we only want 
to hear it from people because of 
their skin color or because of who 
they are. On the other hand we 
want to say things are not infi- 
nitely open and interchangeable. 
Experience, situated knowledge, 
does mean something. People can 
understand each other across those 
situated positions but only if they 
do the work that's necessary in 
transcending them. But you can't 
reduce it to simple formulas and 
rules which is what everybody 
would like to see. 

MC: That's part of it but my take 
on that experience was a confir- 
mation of something we spoke 
about earlier which was that there 
is a subtle form of censorship 
which is designed to do at least 
two things: First, is to say that 
white people are all middle class 
or upper-middle class like David 
Byrne and are going to speak that 


way if they're to be seen as authen- 
tic and, second, there is no basis 
for unity in struggle between many 
different nationalities who all have 
members, in fact in large num- 
bers, who are oppressed. So it's a 
successful form of divide-and-con- 
quer which operates to censor. It's 
not formal censorship in the sense 
of the lyrical content being forbid- 
den. But it's a way of continuing 
to perpetuate the idea that white 
people have nothing to resist 
against and they should ally them- 
selves with the ruling class. And 
oppress black people and Mexi- 
cans and Asians and everybody 
else. 

GL: I think that focusing on the 
issue of "whiteness" is really cru- 
cial. It's obviously a complicated 
one. I talked in the book about 
Billy Peek who is a white guy who, 
I think, plays black music in ex- 
actly the right way and is always 
treated that way by black audi- 
ences. On the other hand, even he 
would tell you that there are cer- 
tain things given him or certain 
things open to him that are not 
open to black performers because 
of the way our society is. Yet it's 
this identification across those 
lines which is often so rich. 

I tried in the book to talk about 
Freddie Fender who had been a 
norteno musician, a blues musi- 
cian, a country musician, and is 
still the same guy; somehow being 
registered as "authentic," in each 
of those contexts. Amiri Baraka , 
in Blues People, talks about some 
of those Italian musicians in New 
Orleans who grew up as ethnically 
Italian but their cultural domain 
was essentially black and when 
they went and played jazz they 
weren't covering. They weren't 
playing somebody else's music. 
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They were speaking the language 
they had grown up with. In the 
40s, there was a radio program in 
New York of Puerto Rican music 
with Alfredo Mendez and his Or- 
chestra. In Bruce Glasser's book 
"My Song Is My Flag" I discovered 
that Alfredo Mendez was really a 
German Jew named Alfred 
Mendelson who loved Puerto 
Rican music but realized he wasn't 
going to go very far playing it and 
calling himself Alfred Mendelson. 
So he became Alfredo Mendez. 
Still, there are covers that we know 
rip off , that do violence to, that 
cruise a culture for voyeuristic in- 
tent. Often at the grassroots level 
you know the difference but it's 
hard to codify into a formula. 

MC: But many people accept too 
willingly what the mainstream 
culture puts out. And whether they 
truly believe it or not, they believe 
that others believe it, therefore 
they accept it. 

GL: That's well put. There's a ter- 
rain set up for us before we get 
here and even sometimes we think 
we're being oppositional to it, and 
yet we're not questioning how we 
came to use those terms, how we 
came to make those definitions. 
Why we think everybody is think- 
ing of certain things when we 
know that people are much more 
complex and open than that. On 
the other hand, there are things 
that our good intentions can't help 
us escape. There is a context . There 
are the hurts of history that have 
been given and received in ways 
that aren't just going to disappear 
because we don't believe in them. 
So negotiating exactly what's pos- 
sible in that context is the real 
challenge that we face . But this is 
a place where cultural production 
and political work have exactly 


the same things in common and 
that is that you never know until 
you go out and do it. 

MC: This raises a question about 
criticism. Not just academic criti- 
cism. But extending down to the 
music critic and the art critic who 
the masses are influenced by. To 
put it in a nutshell, the issue of 
social responsibility that you spoke 
of in regard to Paul Simon or 
whomever, obviously seems to 
escape the media. It's as though 
people in the realm of criticism 
feel that objectivity means they 
don't take a position but in fact 
they are taking a position. I 
thought you did a great job of 
positioning yourself and address- 
ing such issues. But Tm asking you 
to comment on this more broadly. 
It's not just about music and mu- 
sicians or the music industry and 
capitalist record companies. It's 
also the media. 

GL: Absolutely. Absolutely. I think 
that critics who sometimes write 
knowingly about the decisions of 
musicians are totally unreflective 
and unreflexive about their own 
decisions, their own choices and 
their own embeddedness in a com- 
mercial hierarchy as well. I think 
when you write about music, there 
is enormous pressure to be a con- 
sumer guide. As far as I can tell, the 
thing that magazines, newspapers, 
book publishers want most from a 
writer about music is to write to 
people about their music collec- 
tions and what they should have 
and what they shouldn't have. 
The more flamboyant you are 
about placing consumer choice at 
the center of your discussions, the 
more welcome you are in those 
arenas. Critics fall into that with- 
out any sense of the artists or audi- 
ences. They write about their own 


relationship to sounds that they 
hear totally outside of any respon- 
sible investigation of how and why 
the music works for the people 
who make it and the people who 
listen to it. As a result, most music 
criticism becomes a self-serving 
enterprise in which people make 
their own careers at the expense of 
musicians without feeling any 
obligations to acknowledge what 
they've learned from them or to 
locate what it is that musicians are 
doing. There's a book about to 
come out by Preston Love who 
played lead alto in the Count Basie 
Band for many years. He has a 
section in which he says that some 
friends had pointed out to him 
that his name doesn't appear in 
Leonard Feather's jazz criticism. 
Preston Love says, "Well that's 
okay because if Leonard Feather's 
evaluation of my music is the same 
as my evaluation of Leonard 
Feather's criticism than it's only 
fitting and just that I should re- 
main ever absent from his." Part 
of that has to do with Leonard 
Feather's role as a kind of cultural 
arbiter in which he, in Preston 
Love's mind, and I would concur 
with this, has no sense of what the 
job of particular musicians are in a 
band. Yet he can substitute his 
own imaginary engagement with 
him, with the actual work of what 
it means to produce music and to 
survive in the music industry while 
trying to get your own vision 
across. When I'm rebuked as a 
critic, it's often because I haven't 
anticipated or flattered the taste of 
this particular reader, because I've 
brought in too much social infor- 
mation that she or he thinks is 
peripheral to the music they love. 
They want to know who's hot, 
who's the next big thing, what 
music should they buy, and it 
sometimes disappoints them to 
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learn that I think they need to 
hear music in the context of social 
relations, history and power. Crit- 
ics fall into this and are quite will- 
ing to put down musicians for 
having commercial consider- 
ations, but don't think about their 
own considerations as well. 

Now, let's not be confused about 
this. 1 want to sell my articles and 
books. 1 want people to buy them. 
1 think that they will be more 
effective if they are embedded 
within this commercial structure. 
The reason why I can write about 
these things as opposed to the 
falling rate of profit in multina- 
tional corporations is because there 
is a powerful music industry whose 
work I coast on by writing about 
music and hoping to get ideas 
through which might not be heard 
in other realms. But I also think 1 
have a respect for and an engage- 
ment with the music and the mu- 
sicians and 1 want to tell their 
story, I want to have people un- 
derstand the work that goes into 
producing the things that con- 
sumers take for pleasure. And If we 
don't do that, then we're taking 
without giving back, there's some- 
thing very exploitive of going on. 

1 may be doing that unwittingly, 
but at least Tm not doing wit- 
tingly, at least I'm trying not to do 
it. 

MC: Not to mention the fact that 
there are critics whose work has 
shed real light on the very prob- 
lems we're grappling with. Tm 
thinking particularly of Mikail 
Bakhtin who called attention to 
another level on which all of this 
is operating. Right before our eyes 
and yet strangely hidden. From 
Europe to the western hemisphere 
and m any other parts of the world, 
rooted way, way down in people's 


cultures, below the surface of par- 
ticular styles, is the spirit of Carni- 
val. And some of this is still alive. 
It is expressed in Basle, Switzer- 
land, in Trinidad, or in Brazil or in 
New Orleans. People have at least 
an inkling, even in a tourist con- 
text, even if they don't know it in 
the broadest, social and historical 
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sense. Because Carnival is about 
bringing the high down and el- 
evating the low. The King is a fool 
and the fool is a King. Your book is 
a celebration of that spirit. But 1 
didn't see that specifically ad- 
dressed. 1 wanted to ask you about 


it because 1 invest a lot of opti- 
mism or hope or envisioning, if 
you will, in the spirit of Carnival; 
what it represents, how it devel- 
oped, how it was repressed, how it 
has been co-opted, the whole 
thing. 1 happen to think it's invin- 
cible and it's the future, in a sense. 

GL; Well, this is a wonderful ques- 
tion and if we read Mikhail Bakhtin 
we would recognize this in many 
of the musics and many of the 
kinds of aggressive festivity that 
has connected us to music our 
whole lives. I tried to make an 
argument similar to this in a book 
called "Time Passages." Bakhtin 
has a phrase saying "Carnival rep- 
resents the people's right to be 
other." 364 days a year you say, 
"Yes, Boss." You put on you work 
face, you say, "Ain't nobody here 
but us chickens." Then one day of 
the year everything gets to be in- 
verted. A fool is king for a day, 
implying that the king is really a 
fool. You use laughter to uncrown 
power and to invert the power 
relations of day-to-day life. And 
most importantly, you put on a 
false face which is the real face 
that you would put on if you didn't 
have to put on the false face to go 
to work the other 364 days of the 
year. And so the idea of changing 
identities, of speaking back to 
power is crucially in that tradition 
of Carnival. What's so great about 
Bakhtin are two things. One is 
that almost all culture pirates from 
organic traditions of Carnival — 
the jokes that Rablais makes, dra- 
matic oppositions in Dostoyevsky. 
They didn't originate in the minds 
of intellectuals. They were pio- 
neered in popular traditions of 
story-telling in which people had 
to deal with the madness and hu- 
miliating subordinations and in- 
dignities of labor day in and day 
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out. Out of that, they developed a 
kind of language of Carnival which 
is much more important than the 
one day, or two weeks a year when 
Carnival actually happens. It's the 
return of the repressed. It's the 
ways in which the battles lost in 
the past are kept alive in the 
present. Of course, for Bakhtin, 
writing in the 20s after the Rus- 
sian Revolution, seeing that the 
people's victory has been stolen 
from them by a .Stalinist bureau- 
cracy, writing about that in litera- 
ture is not just an abstraction. He's 
looking around for the ways in 
which the false promises — even 
of the left — could be rebuked by 
the people's desire to run their 
own lives. If we translate that over 
into culture. Carnival is the first 
model for the kind of space that 
we see in commercial culture. In 
fact, in our society, the terms might 
even be reversed. Play has more 
power than work because of the 
transformations that have taken 
place in the economy, in global 
marketing and things like that. 
But whether it's reggae from Ja- 
maica or the Rai music in Algeria 
where women in bars and houses 
of prostitution get to give their 
opinion and rebuke the hypocrisy 


of conventional morality. So much 
of the popular music that we iden- 
tify with builds on that kind of 
Carnival tradition and on the cel- 
ebration of pleasure instead of 
work, celebrating sensuality in- 
stead of repression and also that 
the people have a right to take to 
the streets on Carnival Day. Abner 
Cohen has a nice book about black 
carnival in Britain and a woman 
named Rachel Buff is working on a 
book on Carnival celebrations on 
the parkways in Brooklyn in New 
York City. They talk about how 
impossible it is to cancel Carnival. 
The people are part of the Carnival 
no matter what. And it could be 
the most dire conditions. It could 
be the worst weather. But Carni- 
val is gonna happen because 
people have the right to it and this 
is true in the Caribbean as well. 
You can't cancel Carnival. 

I think that that is an enduring 
model for political and cultural 
struggle. It's one of the reasons 
why culture is so important pre- 
cisely because it's the domain in 
which all the repressed hopes and 
blasted aspirations of working 
people are contained and where 
all the energy to imagine things 


being different gets played out. I 
think that historically this has been 
the root of many, many musics 
around the globe. The frustrating 
thing is that a lot of people who 
write very knowingly and intelli- 
gently both about music and about 
Bakhtin take class out of it. This is, 
in North American society, among 
the ways in which class differ- 
ences are erased. We have a lan- 
guage that we can use to talk about 
gender and race and nation. Some 
people think it's overrated. Some 
people think it's underrated, but 
there are ways of interpreting the 
world and of talking about cul- 
tures that are legitimated. But rais- 
ing class discussions in the Ameri- 
can context is very, very difficult. 
The legacy of the last 50 years has 
been ruinous in trying to talk about 
those realities and yet in the lived 
experience we have and in the 
musics you and I have been talk- 
ing about, these things are there. 
I'd argue that in most pop music, 
in one way or another, these things 
are there. They just don't come by 
a name or a handle that's easy for 
us to access. 
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On Being A Professor of Pop 


In the coffee bar, at the University of San Francisco, 
where for almost four years now I have worked as a 
professor of Communication: an ex-student, a KUSF 
Deejay, pulls me to one side, and in awestruck, 
conspiratorial tones, confides: "Hey, a friend of mine 
was telling me you talked about Captain Beefheart 
and the Oranj Mancinis in class." Indeed, I did. Aside 
from an occasional class on MTV I don't teach 
courses dedicated to music; but my Media Studies 
classes routinely draw on pop, one way or another. 
Beefheart and the Mancinis came to mind as a way to 
illustrate the difference between modernism and 
post-modernism. Apparently, it worked. 

This is good. But still there is something strange 
going on. I know I've amassed some brownie points 
for being Cool, when in fact I was merely invoking 
the first example that came into my mind at the time. 
Teaching is like gigging, when it works. You impro- 
vise, you switch things around, your performance 
always geared to the mood of the room. On a good 
day maybe half of what I say in the lecture theater is 
unrehearsed. But Tm aware that when music is on 
my mind (as it invariably is) I dig into examples from 
punk, hip-hop and Britpop, and the students find 
this amusing. Which is good. Believe it or not, I 
didn't become a professor because I crave being taken 
too seriously. On the other hand, I know that this 
amusement stems from an acknowledgment that I, 
Herr Professor, am not supposed to know who Oranj 
Macinis (now re-named Oranj Symphonette) are. 
Still less should it be the case that I have made music 
from time to time with their guitarist Joe Gore. Thus, 
the source of the amusement makes me uncomfort- 
able. Being professorial is supposedly meant to indi- 
cate some kind of emotional detachment, the devel- 
opment of a cold maturity, which is quite inacces- 
sible to me. The notion that you would not care 
about music as much as anything in life, or that you 
would abandon this passion on gaining tenure, is 
foreign to me. Becoming a professor of pop is the 
smartest thing I ever did, but sometimes I think that 
I am the only person who understands what it 
means. 


Known for his acute timing, Joe Gore called me the 
weekend I was finishing up my doctoral dissertation 
and said he wanted to try some music-making, under 
the rubric of The Critics, with myself and his partner, 
vocalist/programmer Elise Malmberg. A week later 1 
had written "Professor of Pop." Since then Joe and 
Elise have gone on to form Action Plus (following 
Joe's long and successful sojourn with P. J. Harvey), 
while I have developed some new material with Mark 
Wyman (Wild Bouquet) and various collaborators, 
under the name Theory Sluts. Our most recent' piece 
("Boyfriend in Lingerie") was recorded with the help 
of ex-porn star Juliet Anderson, whose brilliantly 
improvised erotic narrative was recorded in my bed- 
room studio — a personal first, that. 

I find that I am sheepish about my music-making on 
campus. Partly no doubt this has to do with the fact 
that Theory Sluts specialize in songs about sex — a 
topic that a professor is wise to steer clear of in the 
current litigious climate on American campuses. (We 
also sing about ideas — an area that I sometimes fear 
is also considered taboo in the cafeteria/factory that 
is American higher education.) Partly it's age — if pop 
belongs to the young, then professors should start 
listening to jazz. I refuse to this. But there is some- 
thing else here, where pop can teach us what it is that 
is wrong in our conception of what a professor is. 

Of the two models I am familiar with, neither suits 
me. Each puts too much space between the teacher 
and the taught. Which is especially bad for the 
taught, but hardly good news for teacher. The old 
European model is one in which a professor comes 
down from on high to pontificate, while the Great 
Unwashed learn to listen. In these circumstances 
teaching takes place essentially by accident, while a 
professor is delivering position papers. As an under- 
graduate I loved this mode of learning. I didn't care 
about the pedagogy of the oppressed; I just wanted to 
take a bath in the language of Really Smart People. My 
classmates were less impressed, however. Most un- 
dergraduates dislike this way of teaching, and for a 
very good reason: they do not understand what the 
Professor is talking about. ,4nd the Professor, bliss- 
fully ignorant, has only the slightest grasp of how 
little is being understood. 

The American system works differently. Terribly effi- 
cient, frighteningly rational, it is designed to empha- 
size professionalism. Students enter vast factories of 
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learning, where the carrot and the stick are deployed 
with maximum visibility. Professors, too, are disci- 
plined and controlled with ruthless efficiency. Nega- 
tive student evaluations, for instance, can kill a career. 
Consequently, most professors in the United States 
pander to their students to a degree that would be 
considered criminal in many European universities. 
Result? Undergraduates understand almost everything 
— almost everything that is on the test, that is. 
Professors who want to keep their jobs make damn 


So while 1 love being an 
academic, 1 know also 
that it manufactures a 
distance between the teacher and the taught that is a 
consequence not of the moral emptiness of twenty- 
year-olds but of the rationalization of education. And 
1 know that this doesn't work for pop. Teaching abouf 
pop in the pompous European mode, or via the Fordist 
system of spoon-feeding and tests would be surreal and 
absurd. Your students are already expert when it comes 
to pop music — you can't pretend to be the only voice 
of authority in the room. Pop is comic — you cannot 
teach it without a sense of humor. And pop is anti- 


sure of thaf . This is called 
education, when in fact 
it is merely the repro- 
duction of banality. 

Another consequence 
soon emerges — profes- 
sors avoid contact with 
undergraduates: "1 pre- 
fer to lecture. 1 like the 
performance. Teaching 
small classes to under- 
graduates is a waste of 
time. Twenty-year-olds 
don't know anything." 
(1) I'll admit that a pro- 
fessorial part of me un- 
derstands this feeling. 
After all the work and 
reading of a doctorate, 
you know a bit. It be- 
comes hard to remem- 
ber how to care about 
young people who 
haven't read much and 
doti't care that they are 
poorly read. Until you 
remember that, at 20, 
you learned as much 
from the Sex Pistols as 
you did from Emile 
Durkheim. Until you 
recall the maturity of the 
student who accosted 
you at a gig last week to 
debate the importance 
of the Beatles. 
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establishment, much of it. Adapt it for the academic 
factory system and all you have done is emulate the 
worst aspects of the music industry. 

So, why teach about pop music at all? One, very good, 
answer is the old cliche: why not? Communications 
departments teach about the mass media — film, TV, 
journalism. Then why not include pop music, which 
is so clearly central to consumers, which provides 
programming for broadcasters (music radio, MTV, 
etc.), and which is pivotal these days in the culture 
industry's ever-accelerating will to integrate? Try 
understanding cable television, or radio, or Holly- 
wood cinema without considering pop music, and see 
how far you get. 

Ask this question differently. Can we produce knowl- 
edge about pop without considering how academics 
think and what they think about? 1 suggest not. Too 
often "common sense" ways of approaching pop 
(whether from rock critics, musicians, or the fans 
themselves) merely reproduce ideological ways of 
thinking. Musicians and writers think they are being 
critical when they decry the commercialism of the 
music industry, or when separating the "authentic" 
artists from those who "sell out." Attention to aca- 
demic research by the likes of Simon Frith, J on Stratton 
and George Lipsitz would teach us that this is too 
simple, and in fact invokes an essentially Romantic 
ideology which helps to support the music business. 
Another example: how often do we unthinkingly 
reproduce gendered ways of listening and talking 
about pop? Assumptions about the dominance of 
artistic standards based on rock music as the norm 
leave out much that is important in evaluating others 
forms, like dance, disco, and so on. Attention to the 
work of Susan McClary, Sarah Thornton and Richard 
Dyer could help us to avoid reproducing dominant, 
essentially masculinist ways of appreciating pop, 
which are based in rock criticism. These are but two 
examples of dozens of ideas from academia which 
challenge "common sense" thinking about pop. Crit- 
ics who attempt to analyze pop without considering 
these theories are merely reproducing old theories, 
even as they claim to offer a more "direct" approach 
than the boffins of academe. Everyone works with a 
"theory." But some theories are smarter than others. 

Looked at another way, pop music is simply the best 
tool for teaching theory that 1 can imagine. Semiotics, 
marxist analysis, feminism, psychoanalytic criticism. 


POPULAR MUSIC 101: MID-TERM TEST 

1 . Who wrote an analysis of the Top 40 in his book The 
Critique of Dialectical Reason? A. Jean-Paul Sartre. B. 
Kurt Loder. C. Bono. 

2. Mick Jagger sings with which 1960s rock group? 
A. The Quarrymen. B. Aerosmith C. The Rolling Stones 
D. Jacques Attali and the Noise Generation. 

3. Discuss the concept of intellectual property rights 
with reference to TWO of the following: Wire, Elastica, 
Suede, T. Rex, Menswe@r, Oasis, the Beatles, the New 
Seekers. 

4. If Public Enemy is to postmodernism as Frank Zappa 
is to modernism, then the Monkees are to realism, as 
which of the following is to naturalism? 
A. Tony Bennett. B. Henry Mancini. C. Burt Bacharach. 

5. Pulp's song "The Will To Power" causes young 
children to act in anti-social ways: A. Often. B. Some- 
times. C. Never. D. It Depends. 

6. Briefly discuss the empowering nature of Madonna's 
feminist discourse, with special emphasis on nudity, 
bondage and lingerie. 

7. How many books does the average rock critic read 
each year? A. 1 B. 2. C. More than 2 (counting every 
three issues of Rolling Stone as equivalent to a "book"). 

8. "The Artist Formerly Known As Prince engages in a 
superstructural war-of-position struggle-in-discourse 
concerning the right-to-Name and its relation to the 
commodification of master/slave social relations in the 
music industry, mostly via his ads for Versace." Discuss. 

9. "People are people/So how can it be/You and 1 get 
along so awfully." (Depeche Mode) Briefly discuss this 
statement with reference to Jurgen Habermas and his 
conceptualisation of the public sphere. 

10 Negativland have made how many books, records, 
CDs and radio shows about U2? A. 27. B. 65. C. 106. 

11. "What we cannot speak about, we must pass over 
in silence." Who said this? A. Eddie Vedder. B. Neil 
Young. C. Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

12 Warrant. A. A mistake. B. An inevitable conse- 
quence of capitalist decadence. C. Who? 

13. George Michael's legal battle with Sony Music de- 
ployed which aesthetic-political strategy? A. Romanti- 
cism. B. The Intentional Fallacy. C. Post-Taylorism. 

14. Take That and Guns N' Roses. Compare and contrast. 

15. Which murky moon did Adorno and Nietzsche 
engulf, with which "ism," and to what effect? 
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empiricist content studies, postmodernism — all this 
can be taught via pop. It's lucky for me that I love 
music. Most students learn through examples. Only 
the very brightest grasp concepts without multiple 
illustrations. And so pop becomes the empirical. At 
any moment in the classroom I can conjure several 
examples for the students, examples that will often 
strike a chord with enough of the class to move us 
forward. It's easy to poke fun at this strategy, but 
really it is no more laughable than for a professor of 
Communication to do this than it is for an English 
professor to have a good grasp of poetry and drama. 

Parlaying a misspent youth in transit vans and record 
stores for cultural capita! in the classroom is some- 
thing I can live with. It makes my life more interesting, 
and it helps students understand ideas. So far, so good. 
But still that is not really good enough for me. To teach 
about pop purely as a route to Theory, or only as a 
political economist; to offer Frankfurt School critical 
theory as the excuse for Invoking Captain Beefheart in 
the classroom, this for me is insufficient. The reason? 
I think that music is more important than that. As 
professors and as students we are taught to prostrate 
ourselves before the God of Critical Thinking. If you 
ever want to make your colleagues happy, please your 
Dean, or impress the promotion committee, that's 
what you say: I teach pop [or chemistry, madness, 
slugs, poems, money-making ...] as a vehicle for devel- 
oping critical thinking. Anyone can hide behind that. 
But what does it mean? Critical thinking implies 
distance, anthropological strangeness, social scien- 
tific objectivity. All highly desirable traits in a scholar, 
but hardly enough to understand art and culture. 

Another story, by way of illustration. In January 1996 
I began producing and hosting a weekly show on 
KUSF, "Britpop." When I decided to devote a one-hour 
show to the Sheffield band Pulp, I sent out a media- 
friendly press release, noting that our program was 
timed to coincide with the US release of their album 
Different Class. On reading this, a leftist colleague in 
my department sent an e-mail suggesting that I had 
capitulated to the demands of the music industry! The 
arrogance of this astonished me — although why 
anyone should be surprised by academic arrogance is 
questionable. Never mind that the week before our 
show had devoted a third of its time to a discussion of 
Britpop sales figures and the construction of market- 
ing strategies. Never mind that the show has been 
more than usually conscious of the need to consider 


how pop meanings are gendered — not a topic heard 
in heavy rotation on your local "modern rock" station 
these days. As soon as I showed a willingness to help 
a band shift units, I was suspect. But why? Unless you 
believe that all of mass culture is worthless, and that all 
media practice is complicit in capitalist oppression 
(both ideas are, in my view, unspeakably childish) 
then why would you not dirty your hands and help 
promote music you believe in? Listen to Pulp's class 
rage sometime ... and tell Jacques Attali the news. 

So this, for me, is what is wrong with professors and why 
professors are not very good at pop — we are profes- 
sional aliens. It is considered unprofessional to be a fan, 
to have a passion and then announce it publicly. Better 
that we pontificate about vertical integration and 
changes in the labor process while maintaining our 
innermost reactions to art as a secret hobby. 

Do we forget, then that Adorno and Nietzsche were 
both musicians? Can we not imagine Adorno and 
Nietzsche now, armed with samplers and Netscape, 
generating a modernist black hole to engulf the 
murky moon of professorial pop? I can. 

You see, the chorus to "Professor of Pop" can be read 
at least two ways. Don't become a professor of pop 
until you know what I know — this sounds like a 
warning, and it reminds us of Ludwig Wittgenstein's 
description of university life as "a living death." But 
if, like me, you think that academic employment is 
the best job you could ever have, then that line is also 
a warning to the arrogant fan, the pompous critic, the 
more-authentic-than-thou musician: maybe we pro- 
fessors do know a thing or two. A bit more than some 
of you think ... on our good days. 

— Andrew Goodwin 

Andrew Goodwin wrote "Professor of Pop." He makes 
musicwith Theory Sluts, hosts "Britpop" on KUSF (Satur- 
days, 90.3 FM, 3-4 p.M.) and is associate professor of 
Communication at the University of San Francisco. 

Footnotes 

1 . Quoted in Raymond A. Mazurek, "Class, Composi- 
tion, and Reform in Departments of English: A Per- 
sonal Account, " in C. L. Barney Dews & Carolyn Leste 
Law (eds.). This Fine Place So Far From Home: Voices Of 
Academics From The Working Class. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1995. 
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So, why did compact discs become so 
darn popular? And why should I buy 
a Mini-Disc player and some of those 
Mini-Discs? Maybe you already know 
this story, but the answers certainly 
surprised us. 

In the early eighties, sales of vinyl, 
cassettes, turntables and cassette 
players were 'flat.' This means that 
sales were stable, not rising or fall- 
ing. For the makers of all this hard- 
ware and software, that wasn't quite 
good enough. They needed a new 
angle. A new way to sell music and 
the stuff you play it on. Luckily, 
someone at the Phillips Corpora- 
tion (owner of PolyGram Vlusicand 
Island Records and one of the worlds 
top defense contractors) had the 
bright idea that it would be good for 
their stockholders and investors if 
they could get the music consum- 
ing public excited about buying 
music again by introducing a new 
format and a new machine to play 
it on (i.e. how can you convince 
that aging baby boomer to buy yet 
another copy oiDeja Vu by Crosby, 
Stills, Nash and Young when they 
already have one?) 

Thus was born THE COMPACT DISC 
in all its shiny, aluminum, plastic, 
digital glory. Its maximum playing 
time, about 75 minutes, was chosen 
because the president of the com- 
pany wanted something that could 
play his favorite piece of music, 
Beethoven's 9th Symphony, all the 
way through without stopping. 


Well, compact discs weren't as suc- 
cessful as they had hoped. For one 
thing, their price was too high. 
The higher price was blamed both 
on the fact that they were mostly 
being made in Japan and that they 
had a high defect rate, with ap- 
proximately one out of every three 
discs being tossed out before even 
leaving the CD factory. Early on, 
the economics of this led to an 
industrywide decision to continue 
paying recording artists a royalty 
rate based on the sale price of vinyl 
instead of the higher sale price of 
compact discs. And nobody was 
buying those new CD players ei- 
ther, because they were just too 
darned expensive. 

But then, in the spring of 1989, 
something wonderful happened 
for the music industry. Everything 
changed! Almost overnight, CDs 
were everywhere! Suddenly they 
were a huge success and suddenly 
it became almost impossible to get 
anything on vinyl at all. 

This change must have occurred 
because it was what the consumer 
wanted. . . right? We live in a mar- 
ket-driven economy and the mar- 
ket was demanding more compact 
discs . . . right? 

Wrong. What actually happened 
was this: A flexible return policy 
had always existed between record 
stores and the seven major dis- 
tributors, i.e. stores could "buy" 
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something from a distributor, and 
if it didn't sell, they could return it. 
This allowed stores to take more 
chances on new releases or on 
things they were not so familiar 
with, because if it didn't sell, they 
could always send it back. Well, in 
the spring of 1989 all seven major 
label distributors announced that 
they would no longer accept "re- 
turns" on vinyl, and they also be- 
gan deleting much of the vinyl ver- 
sions of their back catalog. These 
actions literally forced record stores 
to stop carrying vinyl. They could 
not afford the financial risk of car- 
rying those releases that were on 
vinyl because if they didn't sell 
they would be stuck with them. 
Very quickly almost all record stores 
had to convert to CDs. The net 
effect of this was that the con- 
sumer no longer had a choice be- 
cause the choice had been made 
for us. High priced compact discs 
were being shoved down our 
throats, whether we knew it or 
liked it or not. 

As we mentioned earlier, record 
labels were paying artists a royalty 
rate on sales of CDs based upon the 
$8.98 or $9.98 list price of vinyl (or 
achieved the same end result by 
using contractual tricks like 'pack- 
aging deductions'). As CDs took 
over and the majors all acquired 
their own domestic CD pressing 
plants and the defect rate dropped 
to almost zero, the cost of manu- 
facturing compact discs dropped 
dramatically as well. One would 
have expected the price of CDs to 
also drop and for the profits to now 
be split evenly and fairly with the 
musicians who were making all 
the music. 

This, of course, never happened. 
CD prices have continued to rise to 
a now unbelievable $ 16.98 list price 


(soon to be $17.98!) while manu- 
facturing costs have now dropped 
to less than it costs to manufacture 
a $9.98 vinyl release. A CD, with its 
plastic jewel box, printed booklet 
and tray card now costs a major 
label about 80 cents each to make 
(or less) and a small independent 
label between $1.50 and $2.50. 
Meaning that CDs should now cost 
the consumer less than their origi- 
nal prices over a decade ago, not 
more. But the music business got 
consumers used to the idea of pay- 
ing the higher price and the labels 
got used to the idea of their higher 
profit margin, and record labels 
continue to this day to pay almost 
all artists a royalty rate as if they're 
selling CDs for the list price of vi- 
nyl. That extra 4 or 5 or 6 bucks goes 
right into the pockets of the record 
labels. It is not shared with musi- 
cians. And of course, we all had to 
go out and buy a CD player (which 
had mysteriously dropped to a more 
reasonable price) if we wanted to 
hear any of the music on this 'popu- 
lar' new format. So, all in all, it's no 
wonder that the record industry 
and stereo manufacturers loved the 
compact disc. In fact the following 
year (when our economy was in a 
recession) the music industry had 
its biggest profits ever! 

If any of this bothers you as much as 
it does us, then you might be won- 
dering why you've never heard 
about any of this or why no anti- 
trust action was ever taken against 
major labels and distributors. The 
answer to this is quite simple. Most 
of the reporting on the inner work- 
ings of the record business comes 
from the music press and the music 
press is almost totally reliant on the 
advertising dollars and good will of 
the business that they're writing 
about. So, in the interest of not 
wanting to 'rock the boat' or anger 


the folks who essentially bankroll 
their publishing ventures, this story 
would, and will continue to remain, 
unreported. 

Which brings us to . . . THE MINI- 
DISC. The music industry is essen- 
tially trying to replay their grand 
economic success with compact 
discs all over again. So far, they 
haven't had much success with 
Mini-Discs, but that doesn't mean 
that they've given up trying 
. . . they're hoping to get you ex- 
cited about Mini-discs (i.e. how 
can we get those Genslackeration 
X kids to buy another copy of their 
favorite Pearl Jam release when they 
already have it on CD?). So don't 
forget, kids — BUY THOSE MINI- 
DISCS PLAYERS AND BUY THOSE 
GODDAMN MlNI-DISCSl ! 

-Negativland 

1920 Monument Blvd., MF-1 
Concord CA. 94520 
fax 510 420 0469 
website and e-mail: 
http://sunsite.unc.edu/ 
negativland/ 

Note to readers: A slightly different 
version of this was originally written 
for CM}, the College Music Journal, 
who asked Negativland to write a 
guest article for their weekly 'TECH' 
column. Their legal advisor took one 
look at this and proclaimed it to be a 
dangerous and libelous piece of writ- 
ing. We pointed out that no names 
were named and that everything in it 
was quite factually based upon the 
knowledge we had gained from our 
many years of being in a band, run- 
ning our own record label, being on 
someone else's record label and deal- 
ing with hundreds of different people 
involved in all aspects of the indepen- 
dent and corporate music indicstry. 
They refused to print it. 
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Eddie walked until he found train tracks. He was 
drunk and feeling disiliusioned. The expectation and 
immediacy of youth was long gone, nothing could 
replace it. The world he lived in didn't supply adrena- 
line to any appreciable degree. He'd pretty much 
screwed up his relationship with his daughter and 
wife. He turned out to be one of those men who 
secretly resented the ones he loved. Because they 
were in the way of self destruction, of living a way 
that had a few thrills to it. He hadn't turned out to be 
one of those men who uses the ones he loved as a 
means for self ruin. He loved them more than that. It 
was himself he was beginning to hate. 

Eddie had a hypothesis that needed to be proven. He 
waited until the women were gathered in the kitchen, 
since he didn't drink anymore, to spin the top off his 
Tequila bottle. He hit it, and passed it to the guy next 
to him saying, "If they ask, tell 'em I'll be right back." 
The guy rehearsed, "Said he'd be right back." 

Walking down the driveway he sang under his breath, 
"I've grown so used to you somehow, well I'm nobody's 
sugar Daddy now. . . " He changed his tune right there. 
His wife was cheating on him. He was cheating on 
her. His daughter knew it all. He was determined to 
make it out to the tracks. In ten minutes his boots 
crunched over the gravel in the train yard. Along the 
way he'd reached back to some of the music of long 
gone days when he sat next to his uncle in his old 
three-quarter ton International. Those were cowboy 
songs mostly, but his uncle Adrian would stomp 
along with one of Sam Philiip's boys too. Adrian 
would tilt his chin down on his chest and take deep 
breaths singing with Johnny Cash. He'd beat the 
steering wheel with Jerry Lee, and if the drive was at 
night you could see him taking private moments 
with Patsy Cline. 


Being drunk it was easy to call up all those memories. 
In his blur he could see them from another angle, 
which always made him feel like he was getting 
something done. The uneasy feeling that makes a 
person do things like leave a dinner party and wander 
down the hill was only getting worse. 

His wife, iike any good liar, knew a lie a mile away. 
They were constantly changing stories, going over 
old evidence, taking depositions, asking trick ques- 
tions and generally living each moment together in 
dread and resentment. They were locked in a struggle 
that knew no peace and gave no quarter. It was all 
about pain by now. He knew she'd figure he had a 
woman on the phone, or was meeting one some- 
place. He knew she'd never believe he was walking 
around the railroad tracks. He looked forward to 
being able to tell her a reason that was based on the 
truth, didn't matter if she believed him or not. The 
self righteous indignation would feel good for a 
change. 

He was on a mission to the train yard hoping he'd 
hear the seminal sound of American rock and roll. He 
knew a moment of ecstasy was waiting in the dark 
when those railroad cars rattled and clacked past. A 
beat fathering the bass line used by all those pointy- 
shoed, longhaired, duck-butted squawlers who played 
out their lives in halls, clubs, barns, hayrides, tents, 
and on frying stages out in the clearing at county 
fairs. All those songs uncle Adrian knew by heart. 
Those songs he said were little lessons in life. Warn- 
ings on what to expect from the human condition. 

Words sung over the mathematics of music, making 
life a series of hints and equations. The addition of 
this ioss, subtracted from that gain, the sum never 
making sense, the answer always wrong. Like stand- 
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ing next to these tracks. Waiting for the train to tell 
him if the culture that surrounded him really came 
from trains. If rock and roll, besides fucking in the 
shanty, also had something to do with leaving. 

He was lucky, it was night. Eyes closed, he approached 
the coming train, his boot tips butted up against the 
wooden tie, he stopped and smiled. And sure enough, 
there it was, the clackety bounce pulling him along 
the steel black path, promising him something bet- 
ter. Urging him to change everything, himself, the 
place he laid his head, the food he spooned in his 
mouth, the dog in the backyard, the shoes under the 
bed. Change it all, take himself somewhere else and 
see if he didn't like it better. 

The train passed, leaving him with the memories of 
a hundred songs. Hearing his uncle's voice. Remem- 
bering one time when the whole clan went down to 
Mexico. 

He was eleven trying to laugh along with the wry wit 
and irony that his uncle's songs seemed to contain. But 
when you're eleven you don't see the humor in things 
like lost love and crazy consequences. You see your 
mother crying, and your father slamming the door. You 
get up late at night and one of them is in the front room 
sitting in the dark waiting for the other one to come 
home. And they don't. The house stays empty forever. 
Your love for them is beyond words, it runs the border 
of the unfathomable. You don't have a grasp of time, or 
a lick of the good sense a man or woman needs to take 
care of themselves in that bedroom, in those hushed 
phone calls, in those chance meetings, in those 
second glances, in those strange smiles that Momma 
wouldn't like. It hurts. All that expectation, all that 
desire, and nowhere to go. Just something whisper- 
ing that the whole world is in your young heart, but 
you stand there empty handed, listening to someone 
fighting off tears, telling you to go back to bed. 

Sixty miles south of the Mexican border, down the 
coastline are a series of volcanic cliffs. Black protru- 
sions jutting out into the Pacific. At one place, two 
fingers point out one hundred yards, and the swells 
surge into the palm, exploding against its jagged 
edges. Geysers of salt rain and torn seaweed launch 
with a horrifying gulp and roar, beyond and above 
the expectation of any boy standing under the chill- 
ing mist, shivering as the echo of the deep roar rolls 
past him back out to sea. 
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Young breakers, blasting against ancient shoreline, 
giving nature a voice to harmonize with human 
voices, their warning. A chorus promising, betrayal, 
death, heartbreak, dashed hopes, loss of love, hatred, 
loneliness. Standing there in awe of the dispassion- 
ate, impersonal horror of the way things are. Giving 
and taking life, affixing and denying blame, asking 
no questions, force-feeding answers, begging for time, 
for mercy. You stand to the side, clear of this relent- 
less danger. Your family, on these rocks, beside this 
percussive surf, living out their sad lives. 

At dusk the family lingers around the cliffs, squatting 
over the clear tide pools, under the spray of the waves 
blasting with increasing rage against the ever blacker 
stones. The last half of the orange sun sinks into the 
horizon. 

Eddie's uncle watches him scrambling over the tide 
pools, running barefooted over the volcanic mass. 
His feet nicked and bleeding. The rangy man stands 
wondering why his nephew has nothing consistent 
in his behavior. He raves and screams, stumbling 
along the ridges in one moment, then sits staring at 
the sky for hours. He has tried to settle the boy down, 
trying to find a way to communicate. It has proved 
useless. From day one he's been a weird kid. No one 
in the family can relate to him. Everyone has taken 
their turn, the sole result is shrugged shoulders and 
raised eyebrows. He walks over to hear what the boy 
is saying, but it's a song he is singing to himself. 


The swells began to come in thick walls. A huge wave 
blasted into spray above them. Coming in like silent 
rushing trains carrying secrets, propelling with a 
whispering riddle to pound its demand against the 
rock hard edge of a continent, arid with life and 
death, and the spacious sea eternal. The boy watch- 
ing, wanting something, from somewhere. 

The uncle took it on himself. He reached back to 
another coast, in another world, and thought about 
what he needed most and when he needed it. ■ 

Geysers pocked the shore's surface, whizzing shrap- 
nel exploding the air around him. Followed by a 
sudden silence as the gunners ashore sought the 
range that would kill him. Gl's vomit hits the landing 
craft's hull as it makes its walloping journey through 
artillery shells, to a beach. Spitting them out, to race 
through metal rain. Strange popping sounds drop- 
ping farm boys like himself into the shallows. Run- 
ning over men floating face down. Hitting the sand, 
weaving into a nightmare that stops them open 
mouthed in wonder. 

Huddled together, faces white in fear, hearts pound- 
ing insanely, certain of absolutely nothing at all, 
wanting only to get out alive. One by one the boys 
beside him falling. There was nothing else to do. They 
were dying there anyway. So he crawled and waited. 
Then he'd crawl again. The boy beside him not 
moving and getting his attention with the despera- 
tion in his eyes. Then he understood the strategy. 
Wait until the next wave hits the beach, and move 
forward when they cut the troops behind them to 
pieces. He waited. The roar turned his direction and 
the screaming behind him was incessant. He crawled. 
The boy next to him flew up as though an invisible 
hand had grabbed the front of his helmet and pulled 
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liim toward his feet. The boy dropped, the sand 
yellow and red above his neck. He crawled under a 
cement bunker, heard panic in the voices inside. 
Tossed in a thudding explosion, and then another. 
His deafened ears detected nothing. He made his way 
to the back hatch. A torso tvvitched in the doorway. 
He waited by the body watching his Sergeant lead up 
eight men. They stayed protected by the concrete 
while the war wailed past them. They waited all night 
and the others told him what he had done. 

He thought again of the boy who made him wait 
there in the sand. What would he be doing now? Here 
he was on the other side of the world vacationing 
with his brother's family. Wondering how to reach a 
nephew he felt was becoming more distant with 
every passing hour. 

Early this morning he stood leaning into his camper 
shell, rank with the smell of salt-caked, drying star- 
fish. He reached for the burlap sack and found them, 
dead, stiffened in asymmetrical twists. Some gripping 
the rough brown edges of the bag, some on one 
another; collection from the tide pools, sad remem- 
brances, misplaced, beside the point, incidental, for- 
gotten, dead. 

The growing darkness subdued the boy. Had lead him 
to sit at the edge of the tunnel watching enormous 
silence roll below, rush past and explode above him. 
On the slick black surface, near kelp and seaweed 



clung a huge red starfish. It appeared for a second, 
and then was submerged as the next wave rolled over. 
The boy stood peering down, anxious for the next 
glimpse of that beautiful and now impossib'y irea- 
sured starfish. 

His uncle appeared over his shoulder. 

"You want to get it?" 

The boy froze. The air pounded with the latest and 
largest swell, the geyser lingered above them . The boy 
shouted in the rain, above the roar. 

"Yeah." 

And then in the silence of the next wall looming 
toward them. 

"But it's too far away." 

"I'll lower you down between the waves." 

The boy couldn't stay in the gaze of that challenge. 
His eyes looked down into the chasm. It was a 
challenge coming from a kind man. A challenge 
alone can be answered either way. Kindness com- 
bined with challenge offers no escape, it has to be 
accepted. But it took the boy a few minutes to realize 
what he was being offered. The chance to prove his 
existence by risking it. The appreciation of what he 
might lose. It felt close to love. 

Looking at the boy he imagined the surging wall 
yanking Eddie from his grasp, taking him for his long 
subsurface journey against the breaking black force. 
He saw himself leaping into the darkening sea, failing 
against the mountains rising to toss him with the 
boy's frail blue broken body, his blind eyes staring 
into oblivion. He weighed this image against a life of 
never trusting anybody. 

"If you miss. I'll drown." 

"1 won't miss." 

"Ok, then." 

The boy squatted down next to the man. He felt the 
callused hands surround his thin ankles, reminding 
him of the fact he was still and would remain for 
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awhile longer, a child. He looked beyond the ledge 
and saw the dark mound rising up toward him. The 
night began to set and the last ray of the sun extin- 
guished on the red line of the horizon. He listened 
intently as his uncle explained that as the wave broke, 
and the backwash surged past he would have him in 
his hands, and would drop him down into the emp- 
tying hole. 

“Let's count." 

At six, right between seven, the sea rushed by filling 
the gap, and by eight exploded against the wall. 

“I'll be dropping you on one, you'll be down there on 
two . . ." 

Another larger swell rose and nearly overflowed the 
edge and rushed past. 

“By five I'll be pulling you up." 

The air exploded, an avalanche of solid water doused 
them, and filled the small pocked holes surrounding 
them with white water and foam. 

"We really gonna do this?" 

"Yeah." 

"Ok, then." 

"Next one, see the star fish?" 

The boy looked down to see the red giant near the 
spot he'd first seen it. 

"Yeah." 

He wasn't heard as the wave blasted high on the rocks 
and sent the next shower down on them. It seemed 
suddenly so much darker. The backwash bounced 
beneath them. The boy scrambled into position and 
his uncle's vise-like grip hurt, the boy rolled over the 
side, dropping for a second that stopped his heart. 
The boy landed hard against the cold kelp lining the 
inside of the wash. The starfish glistened a foot 
beyond his grasp. The boy stretched, hearing his 
uncle's count of two. Out of the corner of his eye he 
saw the surging tide rising above him, a black rolling 
wall racing in, growling at his intrusion. 


The boy touched the starfish, his hand on the rough 
contour of its back. The animal much bigger than he 
had thought, larger than both his hands together 
which now pulled against its grip on the rock wall as 
his uncle bellowed four. The starfish didn't move, 
and then started to release. The boy felt his light 
weight raising and the wall of murky water looming 
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above him. The heels of his hands fought for ledges 
to push upward aiding the speed of his ascent. Finger- 
nails tore his back under his bathing suit as he felt 
himself yanked onto the rock edge, one arm trailed 
up to his shoulder under the surface as it rushed past. 

"1 can get it." 

"Ok, then." 

They turned together to face the next wave. The 
backwash swirled past. His ankles were again in the 
vice hands of the uncle. The boy dropped, braced his 
fall with an outstretched arm. Bounced from the kelp 
wall, his eyes focused on the starfish and he twisted 
his return to land beside it. The fingers of both hands 
slipped under the edge of two legs and pried, then slid 
to the thick body and drove between the rock and the 
gripping muscle. The starfish loosened. He heard his 
uncle counting three and detected the sound of fear 
in his voice. He shot a glance at the oncoming wall. 
The starfish came loose and hung in the boy's out- 
stretched hands. He realized he could not help the 
climb back and hold the starfish at the same time. 

"I got it!!" 



He felt his body begin to rise slower than it had the 
first time, and continued to rise slower. The wall of 
water rose, bearing down. 

The boy blew his breath out and took a huge lung full 
of air. He felt the hand dig viciously against his back, 
desperately pulling. His ribs caught the edge of the 
rocks and a sharp line of skin tore over his bony chest. 
An arm surrounded him and pulled him from the 
edge and rolled him over onto the sharp tide pool 
edges. The entire space swelled with half a foot of 
water. The crash against the rocks sent backwash 
rolling over them, the uncle clutching the boy, the 
boy clutching the starfish. The water receded. They 
got to their feet. 

Eddie held the red starfish the size of a hub cap in his 
hands. His uncle looked down at it and whistled. 

"That's a beauty." 

The life in the starfish throbbed through the boy's 
cold fingers. 

"What are you gonna do with it?" 

The boy spun it into the air and watched it fall into 
the dark water and fade away. 

Adrian turned and walked back toward the Interna- 
tional. Eddie followed stumbling. The old truck took 
a few minutes of stubbornness before starting. Adrian 
lit a cigarette and stretched his arm along the top of 
the front seat. He squinted through smoke, coughed 
and said, "Eddie you were born in June, huh?" 

Eddie nodded. "The eleventh." 

Adrian repeated the date, "June the eleventh. And 
you're eleven ain't ya?" 

Eddie nodded. "June eleventh nineteen forty nine. 
Well, see there? Hank Williams made his debut on 
the Grand Ole Opry on the day you were born." 

Adrian tried the ignition again, the engine turned 
over and died. 

"Sang Lovesick Blues for the first time." 

— Don Bajema 
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This edition of the Sound Mag is a kind of retrospective. 
It is certainly not a "best of" collection. Ranking music is 
a dubious proposition at any time and entirely inappropri- 
ate to the spirit Komotion has always attempted to inspire. 
Instead, we have selected cuts from each of the six 
cassettes (Sound Mags 1-6 were not CDs) and put them 
in a sequence that ive hope will convey a feeling of what 
it was like to be there. We hope we have captured the wild 
mixture of styles and genres common to most shows as 
well as the enthusiasm generated by performers and 
audiences willing to experiment. 

1 . High Wind: Looters — High Wind is a previously 
unreleased gem recorded in January 1990 at one of 
those shows that makes our ceiling sweat.The Loot- 
ers have four releases available through four sepa- 
rate labels (Alternative Tentacles, Island, RaizerX, 
Monster). Their latest LP, Jericho Down, was recorded 
entirely at Komotion and will be available in Febru- 
ary 1991. (frotn Sound Mag #2) 

2. Groundhog's Day :Tvimus is three guys; Larry, Les 
and Herb. They're swell. Although this song is avail- 
able on both Frizzle Fry and Suck On This (their 
previous releases on Caroline) we chose it anyway. 
Not only does it sound as crispy as ever, but for the 
careful listener, it has the added distinction of Les 
fucking it up. (from Sound Mag #1 ) 

3. Ani Ana (It's Coming Down): Bagong Lumad — 
Fronted by singer guitarist Joey Ayala, Bagong Lumad 
hails from the island of Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines. Their music features indigenous island instru- 
mentation blended with modern multicultural in- 
fluences as well. This helps explains their moniker 
which, when translated, means "Alter-Native." (from 
Sound Mag #3) 

4. Weak Needs: Big Jim Lindstrom (1942-1991) — 
This is an excerpt from the last reading by our much 
missed chef, drinking buddy and poet laureate. Mondo 
Hagar Jim. A man whose love and soul were too big 
to be constrained by this yearly realm. Since his last 
visit to Komotion, it has been rumored he has been 


serving monthly smorgasbords to the gods, (from 
Sound Mag #2) 

5. Can U Hear Me: Kofy Brown MC — Fronting a 
powerful band of bass, guitar and drums, Kofy got 
the people on their feet and kept them there through- 
out her high energy show. The groove was definitely 
there (who needs samples when you got this hap- 
pening?!?) and the message came on strong. . . . Oh, 
and we DO hear you, Kofy! (from Sound Mag. #6) 

6. Lerias Al Golte: Mercedes Molina & Sangre 
Brava are known for their lively and soulful perfor- 
mances of traditional Spanish Flamenco music and 
dancing. On this piece "Lerias Al Golte, " Mercedes is 
accompanied by David Brewer and Eric Jarmie on 
guitars as well as additional dancers Manolo, La 
Urena and Ernesto Hernandez, (from Sound Mag #I ) 

7. Testament: Chumbawamba — During the early 
1980s, in Thatcher's Britain, a post-punk malaise 
hung over the industrial city of Leeds and out of the 
environment arose Chumbawumba. Combining as- 
pects of energetic aggressive rock-n-roll and all-out 
revolutionary agit-prop theater, their music falls 
somewhere in the gray zone where Elvis, the MC5, 
Crass, the Fall, house music, and olde Engiish folk 
songs meet. A diverse group of seven, they cooperate 
to create an optimistic yet realistic look at a complex 
world in desperate need of change. Rappoport's 
"Testament" is inspired by an account of time spent 
at Auschwitz, from the book. Moments of Reprieve, by 
Primo Levi (from Sound Mag #2) 

8. Music and Politics: Michael Franti & Charlie 
Hunter — Michael Franti's project since the dissolu- 
tion of the Beatnigs is the Disposable Heros of 
Hiphoprisy, a full-on stage and studio assault due 
any day now. During the down time need to pre- 
pared, Michael and Charlie began performing as a 
duo in small local venues. Their first gig was at 
Komotion September 1991, and this song, "Music 
and Politics," was a definite highlight, (from Sound 
Mag #2) 

9. If You Want a Picture of the Future: Jaynor 
Hypercleets — Not just any religious fanatic from 
the Church of the Subgenius, Janor is Little Rock 
Ark's most feared and revered ranter. When he 
preaches the Gospel of Bob Dobbs, you best just 
stand back from the speakers, (from Sound Mag #I ) 
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10. 2000 Light Years Away: Green Day — On a 
infrequent good will mission to the West Bay, 
Berkeley's pop-punk answer to the Buzzcocks prove 
once again that all you need is love . . . and distortion. 
Gina Arnold says they're "rad." Do you feel the same? 
. . . (from Sound Mag #5) 

11. 52nd Monday: Zuki Mu is a five member band 
from Moscow, Russia whose name means "the sound 
of moo" when translated. They have a self-titled 
release available on Brian Eno's Opal Label. When 
last in San Francisco, local music critic Joel Selvin 
asked lead singer Peter Mamov whether his lyrics and 
music were political. Mamov retorted, "Do you think 
of politics when making love to a woman?" (from 
Sound Mag #1 ) 

12. The Theory Sluts — See the article, "Professor of 
Pop," in this issue. 

13. Childhood Plaything:]oeGore is a. guitar-playing 
kind of guy, so much so that they let him babble on 
about it in the pages of Guitar Player magazine. 
Whether you're discussing Bartok, vintage Vox amps, 
or Sonic Youth, Joe is a guy who can probably shed 
some light on the subject. Here our resident six-string 
expert tackles a longtime fave in pure virtuoso style. 
(from Sound Mag #3) 

14. Free Pee Wee: Vampire Myke Kassel is one hell- 
bent "poet" that could actually be deemed danger- 
ous, especially given a chance to rant on about 
whatever is irk'n him that day, week or lifetime. He's 
got a recently published collection of stories and 


such, and if ya have one iota of sympathy for what 
used to be known as literature on this bleeding sore 
of a planet, you'll get it quick, (from Soimd Mag #3) 

15. New York, New York: Badlam Covers — Just 
before rushing off to another gig as themselves (The 
Bedlam Rovers — get it, nudge, nudge, wink, wink, 
get it . . .), this glorious ensemble, augmented by Fred 
Cirillo on accordion, played a rousing set of Edith 
Piaf and beyond. Somehow their rendition of New 
York, New York (and the uptown, between song 
patter) demanded to be enshrined here in this collec- 
tion! More, more! (from Sound Mag #6) 

16. Disturbing the Peace: Big City — Coming full 
circle leads us back to Big City, one of the great bands 
of the mid-80s. They were probably the biggest 
concert draw in San Francisco at the time, playing a 
key role in the development of the world beat scene 
and sound. Robin Banks and Joe Gore, founding 
members of Komotion, led a powerhouse that in- 
cluded Danny Bittker on sax. Bob Razon on guitar, 
Kathleen Maguire on vocals, Stan Moore on percus- 
sion and David Fosten on drums. This particular 
recording was made at the legendary SF studio, the 
Automatt on the very day it closed its doors forever. 
Ken Kessie was at the controls as this moment was 
etched in oxide. (Analog, baby!) There is much more 
that needs to be written about this important group, 
but all we can say in this space is there would be no 
Komotion without them, and the vitality of their 
music and spirit still resonates through these halls 
What more fitting conclusion to this whole episode 
than Disturbing the Peace? 
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To order any of our merchandise, 
write to; 

Komotion International 

PO Box 410502 

San Francisco, CA 94141-0502 

In Europe send orders to: 

AK Distribution 
22 button Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
EH8 9PE 
Great Britain 

All prices are postage paid 

Komotion International (the al- 
bum). A collection of music and spo- 
ken word performances from some of 
the SF Bay Area's best! Diverse and 
provocative work by Beatnigs, Yeastie 
Girlz, Peter Plate, Don Bajema, Loot- 
ers, Alejandro Murguia, Sister Double 
Happiness, World Entertainment 
War, Po Go Bo, PenelopeHouston, 
OgieYocha, and Snakewalk. $9/£7LP 
& Cassette 

Komotion International II (the al- 
bum, CD & cassette). A year in the 
making! The latest collection of 
music and spoken word from emerg- 
ing talents: Consolidated, Michael 
Franti (formerly with Beatnigs) and 
Charlie Hunter, Political Asylum, 
Bedlam Rovers, Josef Brinckman, 
Sachiko, Culture Shock, Fuzz Fac- 
tor, Enormous Ensemble, Pamela Z, 
Vampire Mike, Patricia Reagan, 
Grotus, Eskimo, and Steve Yerkey. 
S12/E10 CD, $9/£7 LP & Cassette. 

Komotion International Sound 
Magazine #9. The print magazine 
is 44 illustrated pages featuring sto- 


ries on Mexico's New Music by Cliff 
Ross, Tourism and the Mid-East 
Peace Process by Rebecca Stein, Vir- 
tual Sex and Computer Networks 
by Laura Corradi, Reality Check in 
Cyberspace by Reptile Brain, For 
the Record by Don Bajema and 
much more. The CD includes tracks 
by Vim, Wild Bouquet, Doug 
Hilsinger, Jim Campilongo and the 
Ten Gallon Cats, Ed's Redeeming 
Qualities, Bedlam Rovers, Thinking 
Fellers Union Local #242, Rhythm 
Pigs, Caroleen Beatty, Gringo Da 
Vinci and more. $10/£8 ppd. 

Komoti on Sound Magazine #8. The 
print magazine in 48 illustrated pages 
featuring: Revolt In Chiapas: an in- 
terview with George Collier, articles 
on gender and nationalism by Robin 
Balliger, on creativity and commerce 
by Mat Callahan, on Self-Adhesive 
Labels by Luke McGuff, poetry by 
Delta O'Hare and Wayne Dean 
Parkinson, Newz&Reviewz and 
much more. The CD includes tracks 
by Three Mile Pilot, Lisa Palty, Head- 
lock, Charles Dentel, A Subtle Plague, 
Strawman, President's Breakfast and 
six more. $10/£8 ppd. 

Komotion International Sound 
Magazine #7. The print magazine is 
52 illustrated pages featuring articles 
on Creativity, Drugs and Altered 
States by Alfonso Montuori, The 
Sound of Resistance by Robin Balliger, 
Reflections on history by Richard 
Olsen, Fair Use by Negativland, Forget 
the Past, and Just Say Yes by Phil 
Lollar, and more. The CD includes 
tracks by Big City, The Looters, 
Primus, Michael Franti, Barbara Man- 


ning, Charlie Hunter, Contraband, 
Horsey and much more. S 1 0/£8 ppd. 

Komotion International Sound 
Magazine #6 Print magazine is 60 
illustrated pages featuring Cut-up 
Woman: The Collages of Freddie Baer, 
Critical Thinking as Performance Art 
by Randy Martin, Thus Speak the 
Walls by Mat Callahan, A Subtle 
Plague's Tour Diary in Europe by Pat 
Ryan, poetry by devorah majors and 
Delta O'Hare, Newz & Reviewz and 
more. The cassette tape includes Kofy 
Brown MC, Shannon Callahan, Tribe 
8, The Gits, Pansy Division, David 
Phillips, Mono Blanco/The Fandango 
Project and more. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #5. The print magazine is 52 
illustrated pages featuring a report 
from the International Minoan Cel- 
ebration of Partnership by Mat 
Callahan, fiction by Phil Lollar, ar- 
ticles on participatory democracy and 
the education of girls, poetry by Larry 
Oberc, newz and reviewz and more. 
The 60-minute cassette includes per- 
formances by Green Day, Genuine 
Diamelles, A Subtle Plague, Julie 
Queen, Salsa 24 and five other acts. 
Art by Freddie Baer, Doug Mlnkler 
and others. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #4. The print magazine is 56 
illustrated pages featuring the sec- 
ond half of the Riane Eisler inter- 
view, Debbie Moore of the X-Plicit 
Players on art and sexuality, poetry 
by Mat Callahan, newz and reviewz, 
and a detailed account of a police 
crackdown on our performance 
space in March 1992. The 60-minute 
cassette includes performances by 
Bedlam Rovers, Josef Brinckmann, 
Canto America, Spot 1019, Zircus 
and eight other acts. Art by Freddie 
Baer, Doug Minkler and others. S9/ 
£7 ppd. 
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BECAUSE 

Because we 
celebrate life 
and battle 

Because we are 
not satisfied 

Because it is up to 
us 

Because we love 
to sing and 
dance 

Because the 
pressure is 
upon us 

Because there are 
governments 
and borders 
and cops and 
courts 

Because the 
boundaries 
must be broken 

Because we are 
out of control 

Because they said 
we couldn't do 
it 

Because we feel 
like it 


Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #3. The print magazine is 60 
illustrated pages featuring the first 
part of an exclusive interview with 
Riane Eisler (author of The Chalice 
and the Blade), an article by Robin 
Banks, poetry, newz and reviewz 
and more. The 60-minute cassette 
includes performances by The Ex, 
Beat Happening, Buckethead, 
Lights In A Fat City, Barbara Man- 
ning and nine other acts. Art by 
Freddie Baer, Phil hollar and oth- 
ers. $9/£7 ppd. 

(Issues #1 and #2 are sold out. 
Information regarding their con- 
tents is available on request) 

Native Tongue Released on the 
500-year anniversary of Colum- 
bus' invasion, this is a multicul- 
tural spoken word journey featur- 


ing Alejandro Murguia, A1 Robles, 
David Volpendesta, Ana Castillo, 
Q.R. Hand, Xam Cartier, Jack 
Hirschman and Janice Mirikitani. 
Recorded at Komotion and embel- 
lished with full-color graphics by 
Sal Garcia. $9/£7 cassette. 

Flashpoint — The Video Directed 
by Mary Liz Thompson, this is a 
full-length visualization of the 
world at flashpoint with the Loot- 
ers' FJashpohitLP as the soundtrack. 
Colliding images and interviews 
with the band and others make 
this essential viewing. $17/£16 
(There is also a documentaryvideo 
available about Komotion itself. 
For the cost of a blank VHS tape, 
reproduction and shipping, we will 
copy and send it). Please note: these 
are U.S. video format only! 



First of all, we need your support. Since we get no funding from 
foundations, rich patrons or lottery winners looking for a tax dodge, we 
rely on those who value what we do to contribute to our continued 
operation. This magazine is presently the main way we will be keeping 
in touch with our members and the world at large. But we intend to 
maintain correspondence with all who wish to join or remain on our 
current mailing list by means of periodic updates and announcements. 

$5 basic membership keeps you on the mailing list for all corre- 
spondence 

S20 membership/subscription includes Komotion magazine two 
times a year 

Of course, those who can should feel free to contribute more. If you 
would like to make a tax-deductible donation, your check must be made 
out to "Bay Area Center for Art and Technology" 

For more information: or write: 

call 415 431 6523 Komotion International 

fax: 415 865 0357 PO Box 410502 

San Francisco, CA 94141-0502 

email: komotion@c2.org 
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